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Tuis Congress, the first to be held since the war, was postponed last 
year and so took place more than ten years after the previous meeting, 
at Amsterdam in 1938. While there were over 650 adherents from 
34 nations, but with several regrettable abstentions, the members 
who attended seem to have numbered less than 400 ; but unfortunately 
there was no way of ascertaining either who actually were present or 
how many of the 191 contributions, printed in advance as abstracts, 
were actually discussed in the various seven Sections of the Congress. 
This element of uncertainty is symptomatic of the organisation of the 
meetings, which did not attain the perfection that marked the 
Amsterdam Congress; the cause no doubt lies partly in the long 
interruption to such international activities. On the other hand, this 
Congress will live in the memory of its members as one which de- 
pended to a quite unusual degree upon the enthusiasm and the per- 
sonality of the Secretary, Professor M. Orlando Ribeiro of the Uni- 
versity of Lisbon ; for in addition to the heavy normal duties of an 
organiser and to contributing several papers in the Sections, he under- 
took to lead two of the five long excursions, those to the highlands of 
Central Portugal and to the Island of Madeira. Furthermore, much 
larger numbers of the members were able to appreciate Professor 
Ribeiro’s admirable leadership on a long day’s excursion to the 
Arrabida hills and on a shorter tour of Lisbon (see p. 69). The 
participants in the other long excursions were also greatly indebted 
to the leaders of these :—Messrs. C. Teixeira and A. Jorge Dias in 
northern Portugal, Mr. F. Martins in the lower parts of central 
Portugal, Mr. G. Zbyszewski and Miss V. Rau in Estremadura 
and Ribatejo, and Mr. M. Feio in southern Portugal. 

It was possible for most of the foreign visitors for the first time to 
appreciate properly the amount of study the geographers of Portugal 
have devoted to their country, and the publications of the Congress, 
including the valuable guides to the excursions, will form a notable 
contribution such as will doubtless induce many to turn more often to 
the original writings of the Portuguese scholars. 


E 
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From the opening of the Congress in the Palace of the National 
Assembly, in which the President of the Republic, General Carmona, 
was present, to the closing mecting in the hall of the Lisbon Geo- 
graphical Society, the members were offered much attention and 
lavish hospitality by various National and Municipal authorities. 
These occasions together with the brilliant and unusually warm weather 
contributed much to the success of the meeting. 

The International Geographical Union held its general assembly 
on 15th April. This marked the conclusion of the distinguished 
Presidency of Professor Emmanuel de Martonne whose long service 
to the Union, first as General Secretary and as President since 1938, 
was recognised by his election as Honorary President for life. The 
assembly decided first to make certain changes in the financial con- 
tributions of its supporting states and, secondly, to hold the next Congress 
in 1952 in the U.S.A., invitations having been received from the 
Governments of the U.S.A., Brazil, and Austria. It admitted China, 
India, Hungary, and Turkey as new members. It elected its new 
Executive Committee, to consist of Professor G. B. Cressey (U.S.A.) as 
President, and Vice-Presidents from Belgium, Brazil, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Portugal, and its Secretary from Canada (Professor 
G. H. Kimble). The principal delegates of the three Scandinavian 
countries, Great Britain, Egypt, and Switzerland, expressed disapproval 
of the manner of nominating the Executive for election, and the new 
President noted this for review before the next meeting. Finally, 
eleven Commissions were appointed, or re-appointed, to study and 
report on the following subjects :—Adaptation of the International 
Maps as a base for distributions ; the mapping of population on the 
scale 1/M; geography of seaports; bibliography of old maps; 
utilisation of air-photos in geography ; agricultural geography ; 
geography of disease ; inventory of land utilisation ; regional plan- 
ning ; geography of soil erosion ;_ periglacial land-forms. 


Section I (CARTOGRAPHY) ! heard papers on the representation 
of relief on maps ; and perhaps the most interesting conclusions were 
those relating to maps on the smaller scales. On these, the drawing 
depends upon the skill of the cartographer rather than that of the 
surveyor, and it was agreed that the generalisation calls for a knowledge 
of geomorphology if the essential character of the land-forms is to be 
brought out, and further, that contours usually need to be reinforced 
by hypsometric tints as well as by either hachures or stump-shading. 
The problem of mapping heavily wooded country was shown to 
present difficulty not only to the surveyor but also to the cartographer 
making use of air-photos, since contours are necessarily approximate ; 
but the vertical photographs give better results than the obliques. 

The Section discussed the need for recording on maps the degree of 
their reliability, and so, for the introduction of an international ter- 
minology to indicate the character of survey from which maps are 
derived, such as ‘precise,’ ‘regular,’ and ‘ simplified,’ with sub- 
divisions of these. A further aim should be the standardisation of 
conventional signs, which has been attained so far only on the Inter- 
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national Map. Two communications suggested that this map 
(I: 1,000,000) should form the base for maps of specially im- 
portant distributions as a result of international action, viz. 
types of vegetation and population. Consideration of these and 
other distributions led to recommendations and, later, as already 
mentioned, to the appointment of two Commissions. 

_ There were discussions on recent examples of cartographic experi- 
ment, and the various national exhibits of maps made a fine display, 
that from the U.S.A. being specially comprehensive. 


Section II (Puysica, Grocrapuy) devoted most of its time to 
geomorphology, since there was a good response to several of the 
Questions appointed for discussion, especially to those on arid and 
semi-arid pediments, i.e. eroded gentle slopes at a mountain-foot, and 
on granitic land-forms in relation to climate. While there was 
not time for adequate discussion, the evidence presented on these 
subjects was valuable. Moreover, the questions proved to have been 
well chosen for this meeting, because many examples of both phenomena 
were described from the Iberian Peninsula in which there have been 
changes from an arid climate in late Pliocene time, through the cool 
and wet Pleistocene, to present conditions. 

Most of the authors of communications on the effects of crustal 
deformation on present land-forms were absent, but the Section 
heard an admirable exposition of the evolution of the Nile valley, 
which, however, was related more directly to climatic change. 

The question on the definition and character of the extra-tropical 
seasons brought no large response, but it did evoke, from England, first, 
an interesting examination of the seasonal effects of the different air- 
masses as recorded in fifty years of weather reports, and, secondly, the 
evidence of the influence of relief in the High Peak district upon 
temperature throughout the year. Contributions to the subject of 
regimes in Mediterranean rivers indicated that systematic observations 
are now sufficient for a real classification of these, and the series in- 
cluded papers not only on the rivers of the western basin, but also a 
very complete survey of those of Anatolia. 


Section III (BroczocRAaPHY) was concerned with the relict 
heritage of the past in the existing vegetation, and this especially in 
the Iberian Peninsula. But important results of the mapping of 
vegetation in France and in the state of Minas Gerais, Brazil, were 
shown and discussed. 


Section IV (Human AND Economic GEocrapHy) had to review a 
large range of communications, and its proceedings may well have 
rather fuller treatment 2 here. Considered were questions of mode of 
life—pastoralism, agriculture, and fishing ; of the rural homestead, of 
irrigation, and of soil erosion due to deforestation ; and, finally, of 
cities. Of papers on pastoral life, among those most directly interest- 
ing to Scottish students were two on Norway. The team-work in 
joint study was itself an example to our Society. In Norway, although 
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the sheiling or saeter system of transhumance of herds and flocks is 
being slowly given up in most parts, it is being renewed in the south 
where roads allow the passage of stock by motor lorry. This has 
happened in Scotland. A comparison of the ancient Hebridean 
grouping, of “homestead, hamlet, and larger township,” was made 
with similar, threefold groupings in ‘ Celtic’ Britain and Brittany ; 
parallels may occur in NW Spain (Galicia). 

Naturally studies of the Iberian Peninsula were of special interest. 
Intensification in the care of stock had already begun fifty years ago. 
In the moist coastal north (Santander), Friesian dairy cattle are cared 
for up to 600 ft., but above that altitude the old-fashioned extensive 
rearing goes on, with local transhumance. In N Portugal (N Minho) 
the land-hungry crofters cultivate plots at a distance from home on 
communal land—like the old Highland outfield—and pasture their 
herds by help of a team of six men who work in turns, camping in a 
circular hut. Survivals of transhumance are found throughout the 
arid basin of the Ebro and its surrounding heights; but, for example, 
on the Meseta W of Saragossa, a region once famous for its transhumant 
flocks, 90 per cent. are now sedentary. 

The better care of stock—with a better life for those who look after 
them—is linked to an all-round intensification of agriculture. Of this, 
the chief step in arid lands such as Iberia is irrigation. Typical of 
the irrigation of saline Mediterranean deltas is that of the Ebro. Its 
problems are not only those of engineering, in bringing water and 
removing saline deposition by flushing—they are also social: previous 
interests have to be reconciled and new communities created from 
immigrants. For the choice of crops an accompanying economy has 
to be worked out. In parts of the Peninsula, these show a long develop- 
ment. Thus in the gardened Awertas of the east coast (Valencia) four 
stages of accessions followed the early corn, wine and oil, viz. the rice, 
sugar-cane, and palms brought by the Arabs; the South American 
maize, manioc, and potato; and, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Valencia orange ; while to-day, tobacco and cotton are 
being tried. Such studies focussed what one saw on tour through the 
Peninsula: the need for land, and the immense labour the peasants 
are ready to give to reclaim and to water even the poorest soils. 

Surveys for the planning of cities, in themselves and in relation to 
surrounding regions, were described and discussed. Abroad, as in 
Britain, geography has led in the appreciation and critique of the 
‘development’ of cities, whether conscious and planned or un- 
consciously pursued, according to place and period. It is now taking 
part actively in the guidance of wiser development, and showing how 
much has to be surveyed and learned. The development of million- 
cities at centres of traffic—rather than mineral-extraction—was out- 
lined in world perspective ; latterly there were signs of some dis- 
persion, not exclusively of concentration as in the previous hundred 
years. The increased working of coal, iron, etc., in a hitherto agri- 
cultural area, such as the East Midlands, brings problems of planning 
in harmonious economy, lay-out, and society—where English, Welsh, 
and Scots meet as strangers but have to compose a community. The 
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influence of a town as a centre for a countryside has been worked out by 
the hit-or-miss experiments of bus companies : a survey of the results 
1s instructive—as worked out for 700 centres in England and Wales. 
It was agreed that for such studies the co-ordination of courses in 
planning is essential, so that engineering and architecture may be 
linked to geography. The finding is significant to us in view of the 
new Chair of Architecture in Edinburgh University and its link with 
the Schools of Architecture and of Planning in the College of Art. 


SECTION V (GEOGRAPHY OF CoLONISATION) ® suffered from small 
attendance at its discussions, whereas at Amsterdam the Section was 
crowded. It was felt, therefore, that in future colonisation need not 
be separated from Human Geography. On the subject of tropical 
agriculture there were papers on French and Portuguese African 
territories and on Brazil. On the movements of indigenous peoples, 
examples were discussed from eastern Morocco, Colombian Amazonia, 
and Ashanti. This latter paper and one on the railways of West 
Africa formed the only British contributions. 


Section VI (HisroricAL GEOGRAPHY AND History OF GEOGRAPHY) 
had its attention drawn, most appropriately, to the accounts written in 
the sixteenth century by Portuguese missionaries and navigators, 
which throw light upon the natives, e.g. of West Africa, and their 
modes of life. Likewise, in the history of geographical thought it 
was shown that the germ of the division of physical and human 
geography is to be found in a Jesuit work of 1652. 


SecTION VII (MeEtTHopoLoGy, EDUCATION, AND BIBLIOGRAPHY) 4 
dealt with a score of papers on diverse subjects. The discussion of a 
communication on geography in relation to post-war trends in Great 
Britain revealed ignorance of the developments in education and of the 
improved status of geography in this country. There were serious 
contributions to methodology as it related to geographical regions, 
their delimitation and classification ; and an interesting project was 
described which, while planned primarily to help the northern nations, 
will obviously be of wider service. This is a glossary of geographical 
terms in ten languages; it is being prepared in the University of 
Lund, Sweden, but it is to be hoped that geographers of the nations 
whose languages are used will help to bring perfection to the task. 


Lisson.2—Among the excursions ably led by Professor Ribeiro was 
that in his own city of Lisbon. Professor Ribeiro pointed out the 
development on the gently sloping upland or peneplain (300 to 360 ft.) 
of a number of prehistoric sites of which one, steep and adjacent to 
the river Tagus, best lent itself as the site of an Iberian fort-town, 
Lisboa. This formed the nucleus of a Roman city which extended 
widely though reduced under Visigoth, Moor, and for some time after 
the Christian reconquest (1147). The winding lanes and numerous 
blind alleys still show the Moorish plan. So did the tortuous hill- 
foot quarter to which the Moors were removed at the reconquest when 
their presence around the Citadel-castle would have been a danger, 
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though its position in the valley has led to re-planning for thorough- 
fares. The great mosque was replaced by the Romanesque cathedral. 
The foundation of monasteries upon adjacent ridges was followed by 
urban building when the Great Discoveries led to the concentration 
in the capital of adventurers, rich in gold and silver. Formal, classical 
planning, begun by 1700, received a tremendous impetus after the 
Great Earthquake of 1755. In each of two valleys leading up from 
the riverside two radiating avenues were laid out. The last standing 
walls were knocked down by cannon, and on the ‘ blitzed’ site formal 
squares were laid out with an accompanying grid plan. The formal 
plan was at once a copy of the Roman style and also designed to 
facilitate suppression of any revolt of citizens, craftsmen, and unskilled 
workers by means of artillery. Such a precaution was deemed the 
more necessary since the amassing of gold and silver in the hands of 
a few had reduced the ‘ real wages ’ of the people. 

From the hilltop one sees how the old, crowded hilltop quarters 
are still the home of the working classes, while the newer flatted 
houses of the middle classes are laid out in rectilinear streets and 
avenues about them. 

Expansion in the nineteenth and twentieth century—especially 
during the last ten to twenty years—follows the main lines of com- 
munication which utilise the floor of the steep-sided valleys—hitherto 
reserved for market-gardening. Industry is now encouraged up- 
river from the city, where lie factory sites with communications by 
river, rail, and road. Residential building is encouraged to westward 
—toward the sea. A liberal provision of wide motoring roads, however, 
does not appear to be accompanied by provision for the house-with- 
garden which one’s observations led one to believe is a need to the 
garden-minded Portuguese worker, and which forms a kind of social 
insurance on retirement and in the event of a possible after-war 
slump. In spite of this caveat, however, planning is bold and con- 
structive in the extension of housing with parks and of industry. 
For the citizen, as well as for a foreign visitor, its effort and attainment 
are impressive. 


A. GO} 


1 From notes by Lt.-Col. D. I. Burnerr. 

2 By Dr. ARTHUR GEDDEs. 

3 From notes by Dr. R. J. HARRISON CHURCH. 
4 From notes by Dr. ALicE GARNETT. 


THE PARISH OF BARRA 


By Peccrr M. Hosson 


Ane fertill and fruitful ile in cornes, abounding in the fishing of Keilling, Ling, 
and all uther quhite fish. DonaLp Munro, 1549. 


Tue isle of Barra, with an area of 22,222 acres and measuring approxi- 
mately eight-and-a-half miles from north to south and five to six miles 
from east to west, is the most westerly inhabited island in Great Britain 
—Castlebay : 56° 58’ N, 7° 31’ W. From the Sound of Barra to 
Barra Head is a distance of almost twenty-two miles; Barra is separated 
from Tiree by over forty miles of open sea and it is nearly one hundred 
miles from Oban. 

The individuality of Barra can be largely accounted for by re- 
moteness, a feature which should be measured not only in distance 
but also in time, for Barra is separated from Coll and Tiree by the 
wild and stormy gulf of the Hebrides. Important, too, is the religious 
factor, the inhabitants of Barra being predominantly Roman Catholic. 
Until the end of the nineteenth century, communications with the 
mainland were extremely poor and at one time letters from the main- 
land took a very long time to reach the island, travelling via Skye, 
North Uist, Benbecula, and South Uist. Castlebay was provided with 
telegraphic communication in 1884, and the steamer services and the 
transport of mails were greatly improved in 1929. ‘To-day the 
scene has changed: the mail steamer from Oban calls three times a 
week, a small plane from Renfrew lands on the cockle beach in the 
north every day, cargo boats call frequently and ‘ puffers’ come in 
from time to time in good weather. Internal transport is available 
by a daily bus and by cars for hire, and both within and outside the 
island the telephone service is widely patronised. 

Together with the small islands to the south, Barra constitutes a 
civil parish within the county of Inverness-shire ; Inverness itself is 
not easily accessible except by air, Oban and Mallaig being the 
easiest mainland links. Barra and Vatersay, the largest islands, 
contain considerable populations of crofters and of crofter fishermen, 
but the southern islands are uninhabited except temporarily in summer 
or by lighthouse personnel, as at Barra Head. The smaller islands are 
used for grazing: thus Mingulay and Berneray carry sheep, while 
Pabbay, a part of the same farm, is grazed by Highland and cross 
Highland cattle. Sandray is grazed by a club sheep stock from 
Vatersay ; Muldoanich (500 acres) is privately owned and used for 
sheep. The smaller islands to the north are used by crofters from the 
northern Barra townships. 


Tue PuysicAL BACKGROUND 


The Barra Isles are composed of Archaean rocks, mainly ortho 
gneisses, which are intruded by granulites and traversed by veins of 
pegmatite, and there are also numerous later but smaller dykes.’ The 
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islands were intensely glaciated by ice moving generally from SE to 
NW : there are erratics and perched blocks everywhere and pockets 
of rubbly drift, but there is no true boulder clay. 

The main island is compact and more or less rectangular in shape 
except for the narrow promontory in the extreme north which is 
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Fig. 1. The Barra Isles. 
joined to the island by the great cockle beach. The land rises to over 
1000 feet in places—Heaval 1260 feet, and Ben Tangaval 1092 feet. 
In contrast to the steep, rocky, windswept moorlands of the interior 
are the sheltered inlets, the fine harbours at Castlebay and Northbay, 
the great cliffs, and the wide sandy bays and enormous dunes, which 


characterise different parts of the coast. The present coastal features 
are due to recent subsidence, to severe marine erosion aided by weather- 
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ing along joints in the gneiss, and by the prevalent westerly gales. 
The inlets in NE Barra suggest that the sea has invaded former fresh- 
water lochs which are now connected to the sea only by very narrow 
channels. In the southern islands especially there are precipitous 
cliffs of tremendous height broken in places by deep narrow inlets or 
geos, and caves ; natural arches are of frequent occurrence and stacks 
are still being isolated. Small islets have been joined together by great 
accumulations of sand, and in west Barra and in Eoligarry the shell 
sand has greatly improved the soil both for cultivation and for grazing. 

There are no large streams in Barra and the small ones that do 
occur—as at Northbay, Borve and Breivig—run in E-W or NW-SE 
valleys. The few existing lochs are either in hollows in the gneiss or 
held in depressions by blown sand. The soils in Barra are mainly 
sandy or peaty; the very uneven topography of the interior and the 
vast stretches of sand in the west restrict the main peat areas to the 
eastern side, and here only is it widely used as fuel. 

The climate of Barra is markedly oceanic in character, the annual 
range being only 13-6° F.; March is the coldest month. Rainfall is 
moderate in amount and well distributed throughout the year, but 
there is a marked maximum in the autumn and winter. The strength 
of the winds is the most limiting factor in the climate of the island : 
strong winds from a westerly direction have built up the great dunes 
in the north and west and have blown vast quantities of sand inland. 
Although the soil has been improved, there is virtually no shelter 
available at all. Three clumps of gnarled and windswept trees and a 
few stunted bushes form the woodland in the island. The only sheltered 
places are the eastern bays, the home of Barra’s fishing industry, but 
there are many weeks in every year when no fishing boat can put to 
sea. 


SETTLEMENT 


For many centuries Barra was the stronghold of the Macneils, 
and the ruins of Kismul Castle, once their home, dominate the bay 
which it has named. In 1838 Barra was bought by Colonel Gordon 
of Cluny, and most of it remained in the hands of the Gordon family 
until recent times. Ruthless clearances took place in 1851. The 
Crofters’ Commission in 1883 found the people in a far from prosperous 
state ; there was serious congestion and acute land hunger, and the 
number of squatters was increasing at an alarming rate. The Con- 
gested Districts Board? accordingly purchased 3000 acres of land at 
the beginning of the present century : the farm of Northbay and part of 
Eoligarry farm, and sold it in the form of twenty-five agricultural and 
thirty-three smaller fishermen’s holdings. The townships formed 
were : Grean (10 holdings), Cleat (15), Ardveenish (13), Northbay (3), 
Bogach (8), and Bayherivagh (9) ; some crofters had one share in the 
grazings, others had more. In 1919 the Board of Agriculture* bought 
the northern part of Eoligarry farm (3318 acres) and divided it up into 
the townships of Eoligarry (40 holdings) and Ard Mhor (27). All 
these townships, together with the islands of Vatersay—purchased 
by the Congested Districts Board in 1909 and divided into 58 holdings— 
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and Sandray are now the property of the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland. Castlebay and the rest of Barra are part of the Macneil 
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Fig. 2. Holdings in the township of Eoligarry. 
Based upon the Ordnance Survey Map, with the sanction of the Controller 
of H.M. Stationery Office. 


estate—the proprietor resides in America. The southern islands are 
privately owned but are no longer inhabited by crofter families. 
Muldoanich also is privately owned by a resident in Barra. 

Thus Barra now contains twenty-six coastal townships and a total 
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number of four hundred and fifty-eight small holdings : the holdings 
vary considerably in size and in the amount of stock carried. They 
are almost all individually fenced, and each township is fenced from 
the common grazing which often consists of both machair land and 
hill pasture. The hilly interior is grazing land common to most of the 
adjoining townships. Rents range from £1 to £7, 10s. per annum; 
they are highest in Allasdale—£6, 10s. to £7, 10s.—and lowest in 
the east where they average only gos. Since 1884, revaluations have 
been made where necessary and fair rents have been fixed, at first by 
the Crofters’ Commission and later by the Scottish Land Court. 


POPULATION 


The maximum population for Barra parish was attained in 1911. 
Since that time a decline has set in, but the figure has not dropped as 
low as that recorded for 1861. The population statistics—tabulated 
below—show the effects of the flourishing kelp industry in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, of the potato famine in the ’forties, of 
emigration in the ’fifties, and of the prosperity of the fishing industry 
and the subdivision of farms for small holdings in the early part of 
the present century. The average density of population for Barra in 
1931 was 64:3 per square mile, as compared with 34-9 in the Outer 
Hebrides—a striking contrast with many mainland districts and also 
with most of the Inner Hebrides.* 


oe ee YEAR POPULATION 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
Church records. ‘ ; : 1750 1285 
Webster’s return. : : , 1755 1150 
Walker’s return® . ; : s 1771 1395 
Sir John Sinclair’s Account . : 1791 1604 
Census returns ; é : : i801 1925 
a 1811 Q114 
x. 1821 2303 
39 1831 2097 
3 1841 2363 
Py 1851 1873 
He 1861 1853 
: 1871 1997 
- 1881 4 2161 
*3 1891 2365 
» IgOl 2545 
a IQII 2620 
9 1921 2456 
x : : A . 1931 2250 
West Highland Survey Estimate. 1947 Q112 


Accounts of Barra written in the late eighteenth and in the nine- 
teenth centuries frequently describe the people as living in abject 
poverty, the houses as primitive and unhygienic, and transport and 
communications as very poor or non-existent. At the turn of the 
century Barra was one of the worst of the congested districts, land 
raiding and squatting became very serious problems and, as has been 
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described already, the remaining farms were, in time, all broken up to 
form small holdings. Since that time great progress has been made in 
the island without any sudden or serious depopulation, and if the 
fishing industry of Castlebay can regain something of its former pros- 
perity, the present population may be maintained for many years. An 
examination of the age groups (1931) shows a well-balanced population 
able to maintain itself, provided there is sufficient employment to 
prevent the emigration of too large a proportion of the younger 
people. 


MALE YEARS ~ FEMALE 
7am «85+ M5 
8 i 80 - 84 G5 
22 S75 - 79 GE 26 
44 ee 70 - 74 ee 5 | 
63 ES 65 - 69 EA C2 
5) ES 60 - 64 EE 46 
49 GE 55 - 59 CEE 55 
(| as SO - 54 ERS 52 
49 CER 45 - 49 GREG 65 
6o Gs 40 - 44 RAS 65 
| =r 35 - 59 GREAT erences 65 
ECS 30 - 34 Re UE i ReE 64 
6| EEE 25 - 29 EEN EROr S + 
13 DEE 20 - 24 ESR 6 9 
56 EE 15 - 19 ES S| 
9? EEA 10 - |4 REGRET ES 9 
i ESE A 5 - 9 SE 6 2 
05 En | - 4 A 8 9 


16 | UNDER L ay 20 
150 25 100 75 50° 25 Go 0 25 50 7s 100 125 150 


Fig. 3. Parish of Barra : Population pyramid, 1931. 


PARISH OF BARRA (1931) TOTAL POPULATION MALE FEMALE 
Barra. j : : 1891 888 1003 
Shipping , : : 110 110 — 
Berneray . : : : 6 3 3 
Mingulay : : : 3 3 — 
Vatersay ‘ : : 240 114 126 

Totals : ; é 2250 1118 1132 


BARRA: CrRoFTING TOWNSHIPS * 


NUMBER OF | NUMBER OF 
DISTRICT aeniteeoe oeaeeen POPULATION, 1931 
Soon ec. Le | age, een Se 
West 6 97 os 
East 5 69 338 
North 7 122 410 
Vatersay : ; 4 58 240 
Castlebay village : — — 178 
Totals : ; 26 458 re 


* These figures refer to permanent residents and do not therefore correspond 
exactly to census figures. 
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AGRICULTURE 

All the agricultural land in Barra is now held as crofters’ small 
holdings, but the three southern islands constitute a pastoral farm. 
Pabbay (563 acres) is very sandy and is used for grazing Highland 
and Highland/Shorthorn cattle. Mingulay (1520 acres) and Berneray 
(450 acres) are stocked with approximately 1000 and 450 Black-faced 
sheep, respectively. 

The crofting townships are within easy access of the sea. Some of 
the older ones appear somewhat crowded and congested ; elsewhere 
the land seems to have been apportioned carefully, the holdings are of 
a reasonable size and the houses are well spaced. Each holding is 
individually fenced but the arable land is not always continuous, 
especially where the machair is some distance from the homesteads, 
and separate potato pendicles are also common. 

Arable crops are grown for feeding to stock, the cash income of the 
crofters being derived mainly from the sale of live-stock, of store cattle 
in particular. Methods of cultivation are determined by relief and soil 
conditions : in the west tractors are gaining in popularity; in most 
parts the horse plough is the most widely used method ; in the rocky 
east the spade is frequently the only possible tool and crops are often 
grown, on lazy beds. The light sandy soil of many parts of the island 
requires large quantities of manure with a high humus content ; these 
are supplied in the form of farmyard manure and seaweed. The crops 
grown are oats—small oats or small oats mixed with rye—sometimes 
bere barley and also potatoes, chiefly for use on the croft. The west 
is more suitable for cultivation than the east : in the former an average 
croft might contain 64 acres of arable land, in the latter the corre- 
sponding figure would be 4. In Eoligarry the size of crofts is more 
variable with a larger acreage under grain crops. Meal is no longer 
milled in the island, but the remains of a mill, which was worked by 
water power, can still be seen at Northbay. 

The sandy soils of much of Barra provide good grazing land, 
especially upon the machairs in summer. In many places stock 
can be wintered with little or no hand feeding, and the animals 
are sold at the local spring and autumn sales. The demand for Barra 
ponies has declined greatly in recent years, but a steady though greatly 
diminished trade in these small and hardy beasts remains and high 
prices are obtained. Every croft is self-supporting for most of its 
requirements in dairy produce; the main objective, however, of cattle 
farming in Barra is the raising of stores: hardy beef breeds and 
crosses are best suited to conditions within the island. Highland and 
Highland/Shorthorn crosses are considered the most hardy types ; 
Shorthorn/Aberdeen Angus crosses are also common, though many 
cattle are of very mixed descent. Young stock are sold in Mayas 1-, 2-, 
or 3-year-olds ; older cattle for slaughtering or for breeding are sold in 
the autumn. The numbers kept vary in different parts of the island : 
in Allasdale, W Barra, a total of up to 16 cattle may be kept on some 
holdings. The average for the west is approximately 2 cows and 
2 other cattle, on the east 1 cow only, and in Eoligarry possibly 3 cows 
and 8 other cattle. 
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Sheep of the Black-faced breed are kept in Barra, and in Berneray 
some cross lambs are also reared. In most townships sheep stocks are 
individually owned by the crofters, but in Vatersay and Eoligarry and 
on their adjacent islands—Sandray, Gighay, Hellisay, etc.—club 
sheep stocks are kept. Muldoanich, a small hilly island to the east of 
Vatersay, is grazed by sheep which are the property of its owner. — 
Poultry are kept on all the crofts for domestic use. Pigs are as un- 
popular here as throughout the Highland area. 


BarRA : AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1948 


CROPS (ACRES) 


LIVESTOCK (NUMBERS) 


Barley (and bere) 22 | Horses 165 
Oats : é 215 | Dairy cattle 1,285 
Mixed grain : 17 | Beef cattle 323 
Rye. : ; : 69 | Sheep 12,110 
Potatoes 177 | Poultry 8,857 
Bare fallow 31 
Rotation grass. 202 
Permanent grass : 2,423 
Rough grazing . 18,662 
FIsHING 


Fishing has for long been the main industry of Barra: the surround- 
ing seas abound with white fish and with herring in the summer 
season, shellfish are abundant around the rocky coasts, and at Castlebay 
there is a deep sheltered harbour, an ideal situation for a fishing port. 
At the end of the eighteenth century The Macneil of Barra proposed 
that the local fishermen should cast lots for the fishing banks: this 
scheme proved very successful and eliminated any possible disputes. 
At that time the fishing industry was retarded by the poverty of the 
people who were unable to afford adequate boats or gear but, never- 
theless, they would themselves take their catches of ling and cod all 
the way to Greenock or to Glasgow. Until the 1914-18 war, Castlebay 
was a flourishing herring-fishing port depending entirely on the export 
of cured herring. The quality of the fish was very high, and the 
Castlebay herring fetched the top price in the Russian and German 
markets. The fishing season usually lasted from May until August 
or September. Catches varied considerably from year to year: in 
1931, for example, which was a good year, at one time as many as two 
hundred boats were using the port. The head of Castle Bay was 
once crowded with curing stations. Almost all of these have com- 
pletely disappeared, and the jetties have now fallen into disuse and 
disrepair. During the first war, the industry inevitably declined 
enormously and many of the fishermen joined the Naval Services. 
Although the industry recovered to a certain extent between the wars 
it seriously declined again after 1931 and received its final blow in 
1939. ‘The lack of up-to-date vessels and equipment, the uncertainty 
of catches, the distance from the mainland and from- markets, and, 
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above all, competition from the large-scale east coast fisheries, have all 
contributed in retarding the recovery and development of the industry. 
To-day it is the lobster fishing, carried on mostly by the older men, 
which is the most reliable and remunerative branch of the fishing 
industry, for many of the younger men are away at sea, mostly in the 
Mercantile Marine or in the Royal Navy. Revival of the herring- 
fishing industry will only be possible if the younger men can be en- 
couraged—by Government assistance—to purchase suitable boats 
and gear. 

Lobster fishing, carried on mainly from the rocky east coast and 
from Vatersay, is often seriously interrupted by bad weather. Never- 
theless, excellent catches are obtained from April until August and 
sent direct to the mainland or to a lobster pond in Harris. Distance 
from the mainland is the greatest drawback here, but as lobsters fetch 
high prices in the cities, air transport—which has been discussed at 
length—is a very feasible proposition. Cockles, once a staple food in 
Barra when the crops failed, are gathered from the Traigh Mhor, the 
great cockle strand in the north. The export of cockle-shell grit is 
now of greater importance, and it has afforded very useful part-time 
employment for several years to a number of crofters in the area. 


Herrinc LANDED AT CASTLEBAY (CwTs.) ® 


1913 1922 1931 1936 1938 
January. : 812 — — 84. 1,639 
February . : 2,989 a = 49 42 
March ; ; 1,017 — — os _ 
April : ‘ 959 — — — a 
May . ‘ ‘ 32,232 1,185 3,500 9,212 1,918 
June . : . 55303 9,600 4,692 22,610 6,748 
July . : - | 19,439 18,641 54,676 4,907 8,883 
August : ‘ 4,683 15,830 61,635 11,469 14,053 
September . : 428 42 25,231 605 = 
October. ; g! 207 42 — — 
November . : 784 -- 829 7 2,464 
December . : 560 158 1,281 7 2,041 
Totals . > | 110,357 45,6070 151,886 48,950 37,788 
CASTLEBAY 


The small village of Castlebay is situated at the head of a deep, 
sheltered harbour and surrounded by high hills culminating in the 
peak of Heaval (1260 feet). Opposite the bay is the island of Vatersay 
which affords additional protection from the south. Although so small, 
Castlebay is a well-known port and in the herring-fishing season was 
once a scene of great activity : the head of the bay was crowded with 
curing stations which employed many local men and women, and the 
arrival of a large fishing fleet brought considerable trade into the 
village. The herring fishing has not yet revived, but the harbour still 
provides a welcome refuge to many fishing vessels and cargo boats 
after stormy passages. During the winter of 1948-49—the wildest for 
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many years in the Hebrides—the Castlebay lifeboat was called out 
many times to vessels in distress. 

The trade of the port is small, incoming cargoes vastly exceeding 
the exports, which consist mainly of fish and shellfish, shell grit, some 
wool, and livestock. Imports include foodstuffs of all kinds, clothing, 
household goods, building materials, fuel, etc., the increase in their 
varieties and quantities being in proportion to the improvement in the 
standard of living. Small as it is, the village is essentially the capital of 
Barra: it is centred around its pier. The excellent new pier, now in 
use, was opened in August 1945. Castlebay also possesses the main 
Post Office in Barra and its Telephone Exchange, it has a large Junior 
Secondary School, an hotel, several shops and two churches, a large 
and beautifully situated Roman Catholic Church—over go per cent. 
of the inhabitants of Barra are Roman Catholics—and a smaller Church 
of Scotland church. A bus runs daily into Castlebay from Grean, 
travelling along the east and west coasts on alternate days. ‘There is 
a good road right round the island, but the township roads are poor, 
and it is surprising that the much used road from Northbay to the air- 
port is in such poor condition. 

As in most rural areas, the water supply is a major difficulty, but a - 
water scheme has been prepared and is expected to be in operation in 
three years’ time. A grid supply of electricity will probably be con- 
nected up from South Uist in the near future. The housing shortage, 
too, has received attention, and the County Council with Government 
help are now providing Swedish houses. 


THE SITUATION To-DAY 


In a crofting district, unless the holdings are large enough to be 
worked as economic units, there must, in spite of the highly sub- 
sidised state of agriculture, be part-time employment to provide the 
crofters with a source of cash income. In Barra, the richest land and 
the largest holdings are in the west ; in the east the land is poorer and 
the holdings smaller, but here, and in Vatersay, fishing is an important 
part-time occupation. Apart from fishing—lobster fishing especially 
at the present time—other forms of employment in the island include 
road work and working the cockle-shell grit. In summer, the tourist 
trade has reached considerable dimensions now, as many people took 
advantage of loans and grants to build good houses, which are a 
feature of the island and present a marked contrast to the numerous 
clusters of black houses still seen so often in other parts of the Outer 
Isles. Many of the younger people, however, both men and women, 
are now tending to leave the island to seek employment on the mainland 
or abroad, or at sea. 


The Author wishes to acknowledge her most grateful thanks to the following for 
their co-operation and assistance: Mr. D. H. Kerr, North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, Benbecula ; Mr. D. Sinclair, Factor, Castlebay ; Mr. J. A. Kennedy, 
Lochboisdale ; to many residents in Barra; to the Officers of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Meteorological Office, and the New Register House, Edinburgh. 

Photographs by Mr. Robert M. Adam. , 
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TOWN DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSPORT: 
NORTH BERWICK AND HADDINGTON 


By D. Ronatp MaccREGoR 


** Wuart is this Life, if full of care we have no time to stand and stare ? ”’ 
This we may well ask ourselves in these disturbed and troubled days, 
but there must also be concern lest we stand and stare yet fail to 
comprehend. One of the most outstanding features of the present day 
is the tremendous and ceaseless movement of human and mechanised 
traffic, a movement which attains its greatest and most bewildering 
degree of activity within the cities of the world. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of modern methods of transportation has been one of the chief 
factors contributing toward urban growth, and it must be added that 
the phenomenon of movement is of greater significance to mankind 
at the present day than ever before in history. Nor have methods 
of transportation ceased to develop: vehicles are becoming capable 
of travelling at increased speeds, thus causing distances to assume new 


values ; the degree of comfort is increasing too, although in these 


difficult post-war years this is not always evident; and the ever- 
thickening network of roads which appears on our maps tells, amongst 
other things, of a changing relationship between town and country. 
Let us follow then, in thought, those routes which lead out of the 
cities, which pass through the suburban areas and reach beyond to 
rural settlements, to burghs and villages. 

What has been the impact of the railway train and the motor 
vehicle upon rural settlements which lie about a city? This is our 


F 
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inquiry, and it is by no means of a purely academic nature, for if 
something of the past can be reconstructed it may then be possible 
to envisage something of the future. It is important that we should 
know more about the nature and the development of our towns ; for 
long it has been known that city life was attended by ills of a physical 
nature, but only now is the full reckoning being brought to light in the 
form of mental and moral disorders. There is concern, and very 
rightly so, about the rate at which cities are spreading across valuable 
agricultural land, but should there not also be concern lest the city way 
of life pervade and cause to decay the rural communities which contain 
so much of the strength of Britain to-day ? 

The location of this study is in the county of East Lothian, and two 
towns of very different types have been selected, namely, North 
Berwick and Haddington. Both of these burghs are situated at about 
twenty miles from the city of Edinburgh, both are served by branch 
railway lines, and whilst both are linked with the city by first-class 
roads, that which serves Haddington is also the main east coast highway 
to England. The most obvious difference between the two towns is 
that while North Berwick lies on the coast, Haddington is situated 
some five miles inland from the sea. 


NortH BERWICK 


In 1841, nine years prior to the construction of the railway link 
with Edinburgh, North Berwick was a village of some 1000 inhabitants, 
settlement being clustered on low, sandy ground adjacent to the 
harbour (Fig. 1). The population was fairly well balanced in respect 
of occupational groups : the numbers engaged in civil administration 
and the professions, in commerce and in the various trades were 
roughly equal, though the agricultural group was somewhat more 
numerous, and it is notable that there were very few fishermen. 
Even at this early date, however, the dominant group consisted of those 
engaged in service, but this was significant of the period rather than of 
any particular characteristic of the burgh. At this time North Berwick 
was in no wise to be compared with the thriving town of Haddington, 
which had a population of well over 3000, and in actual fact the 
population of North Berwick decreased sharply by 17 per cent. during 
the decade 1841-1851. 

But the second half of the nineteenth century witnessed a continual 
and notable increase in the population of North Berwick (Fig. 2), 
which must be attributed fundamentally to the linking of the burgh 
with Edinburgh by rail. The line was opened in 1850, and the map of 
1856 not only shows certain building increases but also indicates 
something of the future. On the west side of the town have appeared 
the railway station and gas works, while on the other side a number 
of residential houses have been built overlooking the east bay ; the 
fishing quarter near the harbour has filled up a little, too, and an 
iron foundry has appeared, this last being engaged in the production of 
farming implements. Even at this early stage, in addition to bringing 
to North Berwick commodities such as coal and timber, the railway 
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Fig. 1, Growth of North Berwick. 
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was able to supply quite a good passenger service with four trains each 
way daily and a running time of 75 minutes. 

By 1871 there could be no doubt but that the railway was playing 
a dominant part in the development of the town. Between 1851 and 
1871 the population increased by 65 per cent., from 860 to 1430, the 
increase in the population of Edinburgh being relatively much less : 
‘‘ the flight to the cities ” was therefore not a feature of North Berwick’s 
history after 1850. This increase brought with it changes in the com- 
position of the population, and the two groups which might be ex- 
pected to have increased did so by more than doubling their numbers, 
namely, those engaged in commerce and building (Fig. 3). Still 
supreme was the service group, though occupying the same relative 
position as in pre-railway times ; nevertheless, its supremacy indicated 
a high percentage of upper-class residents. Ranking second in 
numerical strength was the primary group, with fishermen far 
outnumbering those employed in farming, for the number of fishermen 
had multiplied eight times since 1850 ; this group was soon to decline 
again as steam trawling developed, but its rise to eminence at this time 
in such a town as North Berwick was only made possible by the exist- 
ence of the railway, which provided for the transportation of fish to 
market on a large scale. The remarkable equality in strength of the 
various occupational groups in 1871 is most striking, the administrative 
and professional group alone being relatively small (Fig. 3). But the 
stage was set it would seem: those engaged in commerce, service, 
and building were ready to cope with an influx of population, while 
those in farming and the trades were preparing to give way in face of 
a new economy whereby food and goods would be brought by rail 
from the great shipping and manufacturing centres. Finally, there 
was no doubt that the railway was well and truly established: running 
time between Edinburgh and North Berwick was down to less than 
one hour, six trains running each way daily were so timed as to serve 
a variety of needs, and the season ticket rate, 3rd class, was as cheap 
as 10d. per day. 

The years from 1871 to 1911 tell of the growth of North Berwick to 
importance and popularity. The pleasant coastal situation of the 
burgh and the acquirement of wealth by Edinburgh business men 
were important factors, but the railway and its increasing efficiency 
still provided the basis for expansion. Not only were services increased 
to eight trains daily in each direction by 1910, but running time was 
reduced to 45 minutes, business men were specially catered for, and 
the daily return fare rate, 3rd class season ticket, remained at tod. 
During these four decades the population of the town increased by 
130 per cent. to a total of 3250, the railway playing a vital part in this 
development by carrying in building materials, coal, food, and con- 
sumer goods. With regard to occupations, great changes took place 
which were in keeping with the trends of about 1871: the peculiar 
approximation to equality vanished, the primary group showing a 
drastic reduction to only 3 per cent. of all employed persons, and 
although the building and trades groups both recorded large relative 
decreases, the number of builders had nearly doubled, and those 
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Fig. 2. North Berwick and Haddington : Changes in population and in railway 
travel facilities. 
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Fig. 3. North Berwick and Haddington : Occupational groups, 1841-1931. 
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engaged in tailoring were twice as numerous as in 1871. Relative 
increases were shown in the service, the administrative and professional, 
and the commercial and transport groups, all of which had grown 
individually by anything from 400-600 per cent., which points to the 
prosperity of the town and its inhabitants at this time. North Berwick 
was still primarily a residential settlement, its wealth being acquired 
indirectly from the city of Edinburgh with which the vital link was 
the railway. But there were signs of impending change, and one of 
these was the appearance between 1871 and 1911 of an entertainments 
group of nearly 100 strong ; this, together with the introduction of 
cheap railway excursion tickets, suggested the future development of 
North Berwick as a rather less select residential town and a somewhat 
more popular holiday resort. 

The most striking evidence of the expansion which took place after 
the establishment of railway services and until 1911 is revealed in a 
comparison of the maps of the burgh for 1856 and 1906: the in- 
creased concentration of buildings in the old town area illustrates the 
commercial and administrative developments, while the spread west- 
ward of well spaced out residential buildings indicates the wealth 
of the inhabitants and a close link with the railway (Fig. 1). It is 
noteworthy too, as reflecting the planning of the burgh in Victorian 
times, that houses on the west side of the town were built mainly on 
the raised beach, thus leaving the lower ground free for use as a golf 
course, whereas early building had unfortunately claimed the sea- 
front along the east bay ; furthermore, whilst the laundry was se- 
questered south east of the town, the gas works had been removed to 
a convenient and inconspicuous position alongside the railway and 
to the south west. 

World War I and the ensuing years of depression imposed a very 
definite check upon the development of such a town as North Berwick, 
and it is notable that between 1911 and 1931 there was no increase 
in the total number of occupied persons. Employment was restricted, 
the cost of living was high, railway services were poorer in 1920 than 
in 1910 and fares were 60 per cent. higher (Fig. 2) ; in addition, it was 
not only increasingly expensive to maintain the big houses which had 
been built in Victorian times of wealth and splendour, but the problem 
of obtaining domestic servants was growing very acute. But North 
Berwick did continue to develop, for its population increased by 7 per 
cent. in the period 1911-1931; and although this rate was greatly 
below that of preceding years, it was nevertheless an increase (Fig. 2). 
Changes in the occupational structure of the population were in 
accordance with the trends evident in 1911, the balance being weighted 
even more heavily in favour of the administrative, commercial and 
service groups, but it should be recorded that there was a decrease in 
the number of private servants and a large increase in the number 
employed in the hotels and catering establishments. New hotels were 
converted residences which private owners could not afford to main- 
tain, so that during the 1920’s the tendency was for the town to decrease 


in importance as a dormitory settlement and to develop more as a 
holiday resort. : 
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The year 1930 may be taken, however, as a crucial point in the 
history of settlement, for henceforth the factor of speedy and mechanised 
road transport has to be considered. The appearance of regular bus 
services meant that the traveller was offered alternative routes, fares, and 
timings, and as a result of increasingly settled economic conditions and 
of competition between road and rail services, in 1939 public transport 
on land reached the highest standard of service and efficiency yet 
known. Between Edinburgh and North Berwick there were as many 
as thirteen trains daily each way with running time reduced to a 
minimum of 35 minutes, and buses were running at half-hourly in- 
tervals though taking approximately one hour to do the journey ; the 
daily return fare amounted to as. by rail and somewhat less by bus. Nor 
must it be forgotten that more and more people were running private 
cars; indeed, between 1928 and 1938 the number of private cars in 
East Lothian increased from 1000 to 2000. With such an array of 
transport facilities and at a cheap cost to the user, there was no lack of 
inducement to middle- and upper-class urban workers to reside out- 
side the city ; moreover, it became very popular for business men who 
could not get away for long holidays to domicile their families in 
North Berwick for one or more of the summer months. Unfortunately 
the lack of census figures makes it impossible to state facts concerning 
the population of the town about 1939, but the map of the burgh in 
that year is worthy of attention. It would appear that the building 
rate was considerably higher between 1931 and 1939 than in either 
of the two preceding decades, for a large number of bungalows appear 
on the 1939 map which are known to have been built after 1930 ; these 
are located mainly to the west alongside the Edinburgh road and to 
the south, overlooking the old town. The beginnings of a council 
housing scheme appear to the south east close to the Dunbar road, and 
the new secondary school built on the high ground to the south of the 
town should be noted. It is clear that North Berwick was continuing 
to develop as a residential centre, and in this connection it is of im- 
portance that the high frequency of train and bus services was by no 
means for visitors only ; there were in 1939 no fewer than four fast 
business trains to Edinburgh between 7.30 and 9 a.m., and five fast 
return trains to North Berwick between 4 and 7.30 p.m. But much 
had been done to attract summer visitors, and in 1939 the town 
was probably the most popular holiday resort of any along the coasts 
of the Firth of Forth, for in addition to the attractions of its beaches, 
golf courses and tennis courts, the burgh had added to its amenity 
value by the construction of an admirable swimming pool adjacent 
to the attractive little harbour. And as ever, working in conjunction 
with climatic and economic factors, transportation comes to the fore 
in that easy accessibility from the city assured the town of a con- 
stantly busy and intensive holiday season. 

World War II and the aftermath of economic and social com- 
plexities have made it very difficult to estimate the trend of develop- 
ment of North Berwick at present, but there are certain data which 
seem to merit attention. According to the Ministry of Food, the 
population of the burgh was estimated to be approximately 3800 in 
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1948, thus showing an increase of g per cent. since 1931, which is 
greater than the relative increase for the longer period 1911-1931. 
As to the nature of this increased population, it apparently con- 
sists in large part of residents who are dependent upon employment 
in Edinburgh ; one cannot but notice the number of ex-servicemen 
travelling daily to and from the city and who are clearly not natives 
of North Berwick. Of the factors accounting for this increase in popula- 
tion, one of the most important is undoubtedly the availability of 
accommodation as compared with the scarcity in the city ; few of the 
larger residences in the town are now of a private character, and it has 
proved easier and more lucrative to convert large houses into flats 
rather than into hotels. Furthermore, in addition to its pleasant coastal 
situation, a town of North Berwick’s size offers shopping, educational 
and recreational facilities of an excellent standard but without the 
jostling and queueing which are now so characteristic of city life. 

There are, however, two considerable checks to the further growth 
of North Berwick, namely, increased transport costs and Govern- 
ment restrictions upon private building. The decline in the frequency 
and efficiency of public transport services together with the increase in 
railway fares are typical features of a post-war period, but with the 
possible future release of restrictions upon the sale of petrol and with 
faster and more comfortable means of transport, it seems likely that 
North Berwick will continue to develop as in the 1930's, as a residential 
and dormitory town and not only as a holiday resort. 


HADDINGTON 


The story of the development of Haddington since pre-railway 
times differs greatly from that of North Berwick, but the im- 
portance of changes in transportation are again illustrated. 
About 1830, Haddington was already an established rural centre 
of some 3800 persons; the town had a history of which it was 
proud, and, although it had suffered much from time to time at the 
hands of armies moving between Edinburgh and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, yet by reason of its position in the centre of a rich farming 
region, it possessed an inherent prosperity : indeed, its chief claim to 
importance in 1840 lay in that it was Scotland’s greatest grain market, 
although as a rural centre its activities were several and varied. In- 
dicative of its functions as a market and a stage on the main highway 
from Edinburgh to England were the large numbers of employees in 
farming, commerce and service, and the fact that those in private 
service accounted for 20 per cent. of the total occupied population 
surely reflects something of the wealth of the burgh : other occupations 
all well represented at this time were the building, leather, metal and 
textile trades, transport, administration and the professions (Fig. 3). 
The town was clearly a separate entity, the focus of East Lothian, and 
independent of Edinburgh, with which its main link was by stage 
coach and whence came city merchants to buy grain. 

The Edinburgh-Haddington railway line was completed in 
1846, and its immediate effect was to detract from the im- 
portance of Haddington. This might not have been so if the 
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town had been served by a main line, but it was only the 
terminus of a short branch line, and in consequence it lost 
its position as an important grain market to the nodal centre of Edin- 
burgh. The decline in travel by stage coach meant a further loss of 
wealth and importance, which is suggested by the occupational figures 
for 1871: for administration, farming, the building, leather and 
metal trades, service, and the professions all showed relative decreases. 
Yet there was another side to the picture, for by 1871 the population 
of the burgh had mounted to 4000, a relative increase of 7 per cent. 
since 1841, and there had been considerable additions to the numbers 
occupied in commerce and transport together with small increases in 
respect of spinning, distilling, grain-milling and saw-milling. In fact, 
Haddington was continuing to develop as a rural centre, its branch 
line giving it added importance locally as collecting and distributive 
point. Passenger services on the railway were neither so fast nor so 
frequent as in the case of North Berwick, and the timings of the trains 
and the absence of a cheap weekly ticket suggest that there was little 
or no regular daily travel to and from the city. 

The years of agricultural depression hit Haddington very hard, 
and during the decade 1880-1890 the population of the burgh decreased 
by 7 per cent., thereby approximating to the census figure of 1841. 
During these difficult times there can be no doubt that the life of the 
town was greatly sustained by the industry of the tweed and timber 
mills, and of the coach and metal works, but it is important to recall 
that these industries were dependent on the railway for contact with 
the outside world and at a low cost. 

The beginning of the twentieth century saw Haddington climbing 
back to its pre-depression population figure of somewhat over 4000, 
a trend which may be attributed to more than merely the recovery of 
farming. In an age of increasing centralisation of administration and 
industry and of expanding social services, a town such as this was of no 
less importance than in the days before the Industrial Revolution, 
although its character might be greatly altered. Thus in tgr1, 
although of greatly diminished importance relative to Edinburgh, 
Haddington was forging ahead in its réle of county town of East 
Lothian ; the administrative, professional, and commercial groups all 
recorded outstanding increases, but against which there were con- 
siderable decreases in the metal and leather trades. Rail communica- 
tion had played a dominant part in effecting these changes, for the 
decline of the trades and the growth of commerce were dependent upon 
the ability of the town to import factory produced goods. Although 
the motor car was in its infancy, the burgh was linked closely with the 
more immediate countryside through the medium of horse-drawn 
transport, as is indicated by the considerable number of persons 
employed in this respect. The map of Haddington in 1906 gives a 
fair summary of the main changes which took place during the period 
1856-1910 (Fig. 4). The growth of the town is the most obvious 
feature, and the continuity of pattern is rather striking. Indeed, the 
undiminished importance of the old centre is indicative both of the 
dominance of commercial activities and of the fundamental nature 


Fig. 4. Growth of Haddington. 
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of the road network ; there was at this time no spread of settlement 
around the railway station as was the case in North Berwick. Various 
mills and works scattered about the town testify to its activities as a 
rural centre, whilst something of its growing administrative import- 
ance is indicated by the appearance of a hospital and an asylum. 

The trends of development already noted between 1900-1910 
were more apparent than ever during the inter-war years from 1919 
until 1939. The population of the burgh increased by about 6 per cent. 
between 1g1r and 1931, with considerably larger numbers of persons 
employed in administration, transport, building, and production of 
textiles ; there were also minor increases in commerce and the metal 
trade, the latter as a result of the importance of motor engineering. 
The outstanding and, indeed, almost the only decrease was in domestic 
service. It is unfortunate that these inter-war trends cannot be traced 
through the 1930’s, but there can be no doubt that road transport 
extended Haddington’s field of influence ; new shops and restaurants, 
a big contractor’s business, garages, repair depots for agricultural 
machinery, and the extension of the hospital all point to this. It is 
clear, however, that such growth could not go on indefinitely, and some 
suggestion of saturation may lie in the fact that the professional group 
showed no change in number between 1911 and 1931. Nevertheless 
the new factor of fast road transport caused something in the nature of 
a rejuvenation, so that between 1930 and 1939 Haddington apparently 
first began to house a proportion of city workers. While there is no 
definite proof of this possible development, two facts are significant : 
firstly, there was a most marked improvement in the rail services to 
Edinburgh together with the introduction of greatly reduced fares, 
in addition to which the provision of numerous, fast business trains 
suggests more than the mere need to compete with the buses ; indeed, 
there must have been quite a considerable demand to warrant. such 
intensive road and rail services ; and secondly, the map of the town 
for 1939 shows a notable spread of settlement close to the railway 
station and the main Edinburgh road. 

In 1948 the population of Haddington was estimated to be about 
4goo—an increase of 11 per cent. since 1931—and doubtless the 
administrative group figures largely in this increase. As the burgh is 
set in attractive countryside, is an historic town now well provided with 
shopping facilities, and is linked closely with Edinburgh by road, any 
future lowering of the cost of living and relaxation of Government 
controls will encourage the further development of Haddington as a 
residential and dormitory town. 


CONCLUSION 


There are three points which merit careful consideration at the 
present day. Firstly, future developments in transport will almost 
certainly have apparent and hidden effects upon the distribution and 
occupational grouping of population : accurate assessment of these 
effects will require the provision of statistics relating to passengers and 
goods carried, and which are at present largely unobtainable in this 
country. Secondly, modern methods of transport are making it 
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possible for increasing numbers of city workers to reside outside the 
cities, so that in the event of a return to more prosperous times with a 
simultaneous reduction of restrictions, rural towns and villages lying 
about our cities and of at least average amenity should be prepared to 
cope with a considerable influx of persons whose employment is in these 
cities. Thirdly and finally, in view of our ability to travel faster and 
more comfortably, should people not be encouraged to live outside the 
cities? All is far from well with city life to-day, and possibly the greatest 
dangers are those of restriction and impersonality which are striking 
at the roots of human character. We cannot of course move everyone 
out of the cities, and whilst it would be a dangerous thing to meddle 
with their functions, to limit their physical size is feasible. What 
might this country not still achieve if the strength of our rural com- 
munities could be imparted to many more of the people ? 


SOIL, POPULATION, AND TRADE 


Review by C. J. RoBERTSON 


WILLIAM VocT, conservation expert of the Pan-American Union, and 
Fairfield Osborn, President of the New York Zoological Society, have 
recently published notable popular works on conservation, the one 
a slashing, sometimes pungent polemic,! the other a more sober and 
more balanced exposition of the “‘ web of life”? and the dangers. of 
disrupting it.2 Both writers are primarily concerned with the great 
loss of productive soil that has resulted from careless or ignorant 
exploitation to meet the demands of rapidly increasing population. 

With the development of food and dietetic statistics, shortages of 
food supplies with reference to population have now been given a 
more exact expression that has come as a shock, at least in the economic- 
ally more advanced countries, to many thinking people who were 
previously aware only vaguely that near-starvation was an everyday 
phenomenon over large parts of the world. In bringing the facts 
home to wider circles, writers like Mr. Vogt and Mr. Osborn are 
performing a service similar to that performed in the inter-war period 
with reference to the United Kingdom by Lord Boyd-Orr and with 
reference to the United States by various American writers regarding 
the then dietetic inadequacies of that one-third of the population in 
either country known euphemistically in the United States as the 
‘* underprivileged.” 

Mr. Vogt, followed by such a skilled portrayer of the gruesome 
as Mr. Aldous Huxley * 4, seeks to make our flesh creep with pictures 
of what may happen as world population rises from about two and a 
quarter milliards toward three milliards. The former weakens his 
case by overstatement, as when, ignoring the calculations of Notestein 
and his associates, he assumes that present rates of population increase 
will continue, or, while admitting an eventual levelling -of the curves, 
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he quotes for Europe a population of 450 million in 1975, whereas 
Notestein calculates that Europe will have reached its maximum at 
421 million in 1960. 

Mr. Vogt is on surer ground in his references to monsoon Asia, 
traditional bugaboo of population students. With populations “ breed- 
ing with the irresponsibility of codfish” (p. 227), he considers that 
2 milliard dollars spent on the development of a cheap and dependable 
contraceptive would have contributed more to security than the atom 
bomb. Mr. Vogt considers that family limitation in the interests of 
family welfare should be effective propaganda, that the United States 
should insist on freedom of contraception as a condition of aid, and 
that a substantial proportion of the funds should be made available 
for education and material in this field (p. 290). In this connection 
readers of Mr. Vogt may be reminded of the emphasis laid by G. G. 
Chisholm on this solution of world problems in his paper entitled 
“World Unity.” > Not only in monsoon Asia but elsewhere, how- 
ever, Mr. Vogt sees increase of population as a menace and even 
blames the medical profession for its part in bringing it about, notably 
in such countries as Puerto Rico. At times his sardonic wit gets the 
better of him. “ One of the greatest national assets of Chile, perhaps 
the greatest asset, is its high deathrate ” (p. 186). 

Mr. Vogt’s discussion of soil devastation is naturally at its most 
graphic when he deals with the Americas. ‘‘ Axes flashed from 
Quebec to Georgia ” and erosion by the cultivation of maize, a crop 
that ‘‘ has probably contributed more to the world’s misery than that 
other great gift of the Americas, syphilis,” is ‘‘ visited unto the tenth 
generation and even to all time” (p. 98). He has quite a few other 
very powerful hates in addition to maize: the mouldboard plough— 
in tropical countries (p. 33) ; TVA multiple-purpose dams (p. 39) ; 
land grants to railways and uncontrolled development of roads— 
making forests and marginal lands accessible to markets (p. 170) ; 
rising living standards—which lead the farmer to want more out of 
the land in order to get himself an automobile, a radio, and a bath- 
room (p. 41) ; gadgetry in general ; urban life ; absentee landlords ; 
flush toilets—in the introduction of which into Latin America he finds 
Britain has played a sinister part (p. 64). 

The argument runs, in short, that higher standards of living—for 
others as well as the farmer—have been gained at too high a cost : 
the destruction of top soil, the seat of natural processes that have, as 
Osborn explains, under conditions of rapid crop production to be 
carefully supplemented by the use of manures and artificial fertilisers. 
According to Osborn, the loss of productive soil in the last few decades 
has exceeded the cumulative loss in all previous human history. 
Vogt’s argument that the desire for higher standards of living—more 
*¢ gadgets ”’—induced by industrialisation and urban influences, and 
the provision of better access to markets together encourage the farmer 
to overexploit his soil, may be rebutted by the argument that the 
farmer’s share in the expanding economy raises his income per head, 
provides him with more capital for machinery and fertilisers and 
technical knowledge with which to enhance his standards of soil 
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management, while his more varied market encourages a more highly 
integrated farming. Curiously enough, Vogt takes as an example of 
a heartening scene Lowdermilk’s picture of Palestine,® an extreme 
case of the application of capital from non-agricultural sources. 

The economists, once stigmatised as exponents of a ‘‘ gloomy 
science,” now find themselves accused of excessive optimism. ‘That 
the réle of pessimist has not been entirely abandoned by the economist 
is shown by a recent book by Professor George O’Brien,’ who criticises 
the scientists for having deluded mankind with a ‘‘ phantom of plenty.” 
The expanding economy of the optimistic economists—according to 
Vogt—and of the optimistic scientists—according to O’Brien—is 
admittedly an industrial concept. In agriculture diminishing returns 
tend to set in. Can the scientists continue to stave them off ? 

The cultivable area, as estimated by Fawcett ® and others, is far 
from occupied. A prime objective of economic study is the best 
allocation of human effort—in other words, production per man, on 
which Mr. Vogt thinks the economists have concentrated too much 
of their attention to the neglect of production per unit area (p. 42). 
This is a curious objection on the part of one so preoccupied with 
population problems. Were the gloomier views to be borne out by 
experience, it would, however, become worthwhile to apply more 
human energy and resources to the development of more marginal 
land. In any case, collaboration between the scientists and the 
economists should ensure that both production per unit area and 
production per man increase. 

Crop varieties more resistant to unfavourable conditions are con- 
stantly being produced. The finer adjustment of crops and varieties 
to local conditions, a process largely made possible through the 
advance of industrialisation, is also steadily going on. Agronomic 
research is also pushing the practical ceiling of unit-yields nearer the 
theoretical ceiling as calculated by O. W. Willcox and others. To 
adopt Vogt’s terminology, the environmental resistance is being re- 
duced and the biotic potential is being raised. 

Thanks to the work of soil conservationists such as Vogt himself, 
care is now being taken over wider areas to guard against soil erosion. 
Standards of soil management are rising and better techniques of 
cultivation are being extended.® In still another direction great 
advances are being made in safeguarding and increasing the world’s 
food supply through pest control. 

But not only does Mr. Vogt, in his anxiety to impress his readers 
with the dangers of excessive exploitation of the soil, underrate the 
possibilities of improved agricultural technique. He seems not merely 
oblivious to the part played by trade in spreading better agricultural 
methods but to regard it as a menace and to set up as a soil conser- 
vationist’s ideal autarky on traditional Chinese lines. Nineteenth- 
century Britain is pictured as a “contented parasite drawing on the 
eroding hillsides of New England, of Iowa, of Maryland, of Argentina 
and South Africa, of Australia and India ” (p. 63), while World War I 
is traced to the enormous population and heavy industry developed 
by a parasitic Europe “able to sink its proboscis deep into. new lands” 
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(p. 69). His frequent references of this kind to parasitism lead one 
to infer that he regards international trade in food as a crime and the 
export of manufactures—by Europe—as a racket. On the other hand, 
“why the United States should subsidise the unchecked spawning of 
India, China, and other countries by purchasing their goods is difficult 
to see.” Vogt takes the short view that other countries do not want 
Europe’s goods because of their own industrialisation (p. 209), ignoring 
the long view that this industrialisation will raise their capacity to 
purchase the highly specialised manufactures of Europe. His general 
lack of appreciation of the possibilities of multilateral trade is also 
evidenced by his statement that while the United States was eager to 
sell to Japan it was unwilling to buy her “‘ coolie-made goods.” <A 
glance at trade statistics would have shown him that before the ‘‘ China 
incident ”? Japan was increasingly paying for its imports of raw cotton 
from the United States by means of its exports of manufactures to the 
United Kingdom, India, and the Netherlands Indies. 

There are undertones of residual anti-colonialism and isolationism 
in both books. As when Mr. Vogt talks mysteriously of “ land- 
managers ” in Africa ‘‘ hungry to make their pile and go home in as 
brief a period as possible’ and Mr. Osborn refers to the replacement 
of five months’ fallow in Egypt by all-year irrigation as if it merely 
enabled more cotton to be grown to feed factories in the United 
Kingdom (p. 103). Both are naturally concerned with current 
American controversies on aid. ‘‘ We increase our tax-load and/or 
our national debt to feed excess populations across two oceans ” 
(Osborn, p. 101). Both, too, show particular anxiety about American 
funds for Greece, Vogt expressing himself most mordantly on the 
inhabitants of that country. 

Our Plundered Planet is written with a clarity that would make it 
very suitable for higher classes in schools. It has also a most useful 
bibliography of 132 items. 

After reading Road to Survival, one can most cordially agree with 
Fairfield Osborn’s plea for the integration of biological and politico- 
economic studies, in the hope that not only will more economists 
understand the literally capital importance of the soil, but that more 
soil conservationists will study the elements of economics. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By W. B. FIsHER 


THE recent outbreaks in South Africa have been a sharp reminder 
of the existence of acute racial differences within the Union, where 
within the last few years legislation has been introduced limiting the 
purchase and settlement of land by persons of Indian descent. 
Although affecting only a small number of people, the situation is of 
importance to Britain in that two members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations are directly involved as disputants in yet another 
minority problem. 

The story begins in 1860, when, as the result of the unreliability 
of local African labour, plantation owners in Natal petitioned for the 
immigration of Indians for work as labourers. The native Zulus had 
shown themselves unwilling to leave their tribal areas in large numbers ; 
and further difficulty arose from the irregular habits of work of the 
small minority who preferred work on European plantations to self- 
subsistence in a tribal reserve. 

The Indian Government, probably not unwilling to have an outlet 
for its expanding population, gave approval to an indenture scheme 
whereby Indians, mainly from Madras and Upper India, were settled 
in Natal as plantation labourers with free housing and rations and a 
cash wage of 1os to 14s per month. After serving a term of indentures, 
every inducement was offered to Indians to stay as free labourers, 
including the grant of municipal and parliamentary franchise. Land 
was also offered, in lieu of the return passage to India to which every 
indentured worker was entitled. 

By 1897, over 30,000 Indians were settled in Natal, and opinion 
regarding their value to the Colony had begun to alter. A wave of 
traders had followed the agricultural workers, and an increasing 
number of the latter had forsaken their original employment in favour 
of market gardening, small-scale trading, and unskilled industrial 
occupations. White traders, particularly in the smaller towns of Natal 
such as Ladysmith and Newcastle, had begun to feel the effects of 
Indian competition ; and the growth of Indian districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Durban threatened to alter the character of the town. 

In 1897 a riot occurred at Durban during the disembarkation of 
indentured labourers, and from that time onwards feeling gradually 
hardened against the continued entry of Indians. Indenture con- 
ditions were made less attractive, and the granting of franchise to new 
arrivals ceased. In 1908 the Government of India decided to prohibit 
further indentured labour in Natal, because of what it termed dis- 
crimination against Indian nationals. Following representations from 
Natal, which was still in favour of Indian labour, though now on a 
strictly temporary basis, the decision was postponed, but finally took 
effect in 1911. 
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During this period increasing antagonism between white and 
Indian settlers culminated in strikes, first among the Indian mine- 
workers of the Natal coalfields and, later, amongst the plantation 
labourers. One of the leaders of the Indians was a young lawyer 
named M. K. Gandhi, who was in practice in Durban. As the result 
of disturbances during the strike, which, in accordance with the then 
existing law, had been treated by the authorities as a criminal action, an 
Indian Enquiry Commission was set up in 1913. Little positive action 
resulted ; but eight years later a second commission placed on record 
the general feeling among white settlers ‘‘ that restrictions should be 
placed on Asiatics getting land.’”’ There was a fear that the original 
white farming population might in some areas be replaced by Indians. 

It will be noted that no mention has been made of immigration 
into other states of the Union. Only a relatively small number of 
Indians entered Cape Province, and virtually none the Orange Free 
State and Transvaal, so that the problem is almost entirely the concern 
of Natal. For this state the census of 1936 gave a total of 184,000 
Indians, as compared with 191,000 whites. In view of their much 
higher birth rate, a 1942 estimate of the Indian population was 
202,000, a figure probably in excess of that of the whites ; and of these 
Indians, approximately go per cent. were South African born. 

A third Commission of Enquiry held in 1942 underlined the 
general uneasiness of both communities regarding what was termed by 
the whites Indian penetration, and by the Indians increasing social, 
economic, and political differentiation on the part of the whites. In 
particular, the desire of the Indians to become proprietors of land 
assumed prominence ; and it was noted that these people “‘ were pre- 
pared to pay for land a sum far in excess of anything a white colonist 
would pay for it,” and “ would go to extreme lengths to obtain it.” 
Transfer of land seemed to be most marked in the Borough of Durban, 
where between 1927 and 1940 the total rateable value of Indian- 
owned property increased by 142 per cent. as compared with 69 per 
cent. for white-owned property. Some significance was attached to 
the fact that Indian property acquisition increased at a higher rate 
than Indian population growth. 

The situation would appear to be fundamentally an economic 
problem, complicated by social and racial differences. The white 
South Africans feel, on the one hand, the pressure of Indian com- 
petition in commerce and small-scale farming, and, on the other, a 
threat to their undoubtedly high standard of living by the slow ex- 
tensions of ‘Indianised’ areas, where very much poorer housing 
conditions reflect the generally lower income of the inhabitants. The 
greater rate of increase of the Indians is also regarded as a menace 
to white existence, and as long ago as 1923 General Smuts declared : 
‘‘ The white community in South Africa feel that the whole con- 
tinuance of western civilisation in South Africa is involved in the 
Indian issue.” 

The Indians, however, can point to their large share in the early 
agricultural development of parts of the Union, and recall that their 
presence in South Africa was originally due to governmental invitation. 
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For the majority of present-day Indians South Africa is their home- 
land, but a homeland in which denial of equal economic opportunity 
has been accompanied by increasing political disadvantages and racial 
differentiation. 

The most recent development is the accession to power in South 
Africa of a nationalist party under the leadership of Dr. Malan, who 
has announced as an essential element in his policy the system of 
Apartheid, or racial segregation. Though the effects of Apartheid have 
not as yet been far-reaching, there has taken place a stiffening of 
attitudes, and fears have been roused that even more drastic discrimina- 
tion between whites and ‘‘ non-Europeans ”’ will occur in the future. 

A first repercussion of the increased racial tension and uneasiness 
in the Union was the riots between Zulus and Indians, during January 
1949, in which 116 persons were killed, and many more seriously 
injured. We have noted the tendency of many Indians to take up 
retail trade and small commercial activities ; and the superior ability 
of some Indians to profit by the economic opportunities offered has 
caused a number of Indian merchants, shopkeepers and entrepreneurs 
to appear to the native Africans as usurers and middlemen who grow 
rich upon the distress of the Zulu. There are a fair number of wealthy 
Indians in Natal—including one or two millionaires—but few Zulus 
can be called even moderately well-off: hence a parallel might be 
discerned between present conditions in South Africa and the relations 
of Jews and Germans in the Weimar Republic during the 1920’s. At 
all events, extreme racial antagonism would appear to be a logical 
result of racial discrimination, and some could argue that in the 
Indians the Zulu have a focus for the resentment that might otherwise 
be directed against the third racial group. 

The whole problem is raised to the international plane by the 
interest and support given to its nationals by the Government of India, 
which maintains an Agent-General in the Union; and probable 
future developments in India seem to indicate that this support will 
increase rather than diminish. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Public Relations Office, South Africa House, 
London, W.C.2. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND 


Ir is only ten years since the first Department of Geography in New 
Zealand was established. This retarded development of geography 
as an academic discipline was paradoxical in a country where so much 
work was done in an earlier generation by ‘ geographers ’ like Dieffen- 
bach, Hochstetter, von Haast, and Hutton, and, at a later time, by 
Cotton, Benson, and Kidson. In the last decade, however, much 
leeway has been made up. 
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‘When Professor George Jobberns was appointed in 1941 to the 
first Chair of Geography in the University of New Zealand at Canter- 
bury University College, the subject could be offered by students only 
for the Degree of B.A. A year later it was admitted for the Degree 
of M.A. In the interim, Departments of Geography have been estab- 
lished at Auckland and Victoria University Colleges and in the 
University of Otago. In 1949, for the first time, the Senate of the 
University of New Zealand admitted geography for the Degrees of 
B.Sc. and M.Sc., so that the student of geography is now no 
longer prevented from studying geography in close association with the 
natural and physical sciences. In the same year, the second Chair of 
Geography in New Zealand was created—at Auckland University 
College—and Dr. Kenneth B. Cumberland was appointed to the post. 
Dr. Cumberland went to New Zealand in 1938 from University College, 
Nottingham, and University College, London, to assist Dr. Jobberns at 
Canterbury University College. 

The vigour of the new university subject—new, that is, in New 
Zealand—is demonstrated by the activities in the four university 
departments. Auckland and Canterbury are accommodated in new 
buildings and have student rolls of between 300 and 400, and large 
numbers of students are doing post-graduate work for the M.A. and 
Ph.D. Degrees. The work of such students has been commented upon 
very favourably by overseas examiners and is reflected in the abbreviated 
versions of thesis work published in the New Zealand Geographer, which 
also lists, from time to time, the work in progress. Students and 
teachers from New Zealand, England, and the United States are at 
present working in these departments. At the moment, Victoria 
University College and the University of Otago offer no post-graduate 
courses, but with the expected expansion of their activities and the 
creation of Chairs there, the academic standing and status of geography 
in the University of New Zealand will be second to that of no other 
discipline, and superior to most. : 

Interest in geography in New Zealand is also reflected in the 
membership and activities of the five-year-old New Zealand Geo- 
graphical Society. The Society has branches in each of the four main 
centres and has a membership of over 2000. Through the medium 
of lectures and publication of the New Zealand Geographer, the Record 
of Proceedings, Reprint Series, and future Special Publications it is making 
New Zealand better known both at home and abroad and has already 
helped to stimulate the demand for geography at all levels of formal 
education. 

These developments give promise of much useful work in geography 
in New Zealand in the next generation. 


KENNETH B. CUMBERLAND. 
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The British Heritage: The People, their Crafts and Achievements as recorded in 
their Buildings and on the Face of the Countryside. By JOHN PENNINGTON, 
Dr. JAMEs Marnwarinc, Sir JoHN RussetL, M. Witson Brown, STEPHEN 
Bone, Professor A. E. R1icHARDSON, Sir CHARLES Reitty and O. H. LEENEy, 
and CuristinA Hote. 9x6. Pp. 320. Frontispiece and 18 plates in colour. 
265 illustrations in half-tone. London : Odhams Press Ltd., N.p. 10s 6d. 


A rich collection of well-chosen photographs and many coloured plates. Most 
have scenic rather than geographical interest. Even though Scotland barely gets 
its due, it would be difficult to make a more representative collection. The text is 
by various well-known authors. A book to value. RoNaRBB: 


The Scottish Mountaineering Club Guide: Island of Skye. Edited by E. W. STEEPLE, 
Guy Bartow, Harry Macrosert, and J. H. B. Bett. Appendix by WILLIAM 
M. Macxenzir and J. K. W. Dunn. 835}. Pp. 155. 21 figs. 34 photo- 
graphs. End-paper sketch map. Edinburgh: The Scottish Mountaineering 
Club. Second edition revised, 1948. 125 6d. 


In the foreword to the present edition of this guide book—first published in 1923 
—it is stated that a completely revised edition is being prepared, but such is the 
urgency of the demand that it was decided to publish the book in its original form 
with the appendix on New Climbs brought up to date. The opportunity has been 
taken by the authors of the revised appendix to add some new illustrations. Nearly 
all of these are photographs taken under snow conditions which show the Cuillin 
in a different aspect to that known to most climbers. These pictures may induce 
mountaineers to visit the Cuillin not only in summer but also under alpine con- 
ditions. At the back of the volume there is a new sketch map of the Cuillin. 

A. Hy. 


Old Moray. By Ronatp G. Cant. gx6$. Pp. 36. 35 photographs. 2 plans. 
Map. Elgin: The Elgin Society, 1948. 

A charmingly illustrated brochure on the old churches, castles, and other historic 
buildings of Moray, ‘‘ A country ’’—writes Bishop Lesley in 1578—“‘ alane by all 
the rest commendet with ws for baith plentie and pleisure.” Elgin is fortunate in 
having such a public-spirited society—also responsible for an earlier publication 
on Old Elgin—whose aim it is to safeguard the natural beauty of the locality and 
preserve its historic features. The booklet deals with burghs and townships, kirks 
and monasteries, castles and mansions, smaller houses and other structures. There 
is an excellent map of Old Moray based upon the Ordnance Survey map, and the 
cover is reproduced from Timothy Pont’s map of ‘‘ Moravia.”? The illustrations 
are delightful. I. W. H. 


Edinburgh. By SACHEVERELL SITWELL and Francis BAMFORD. 84x5$. Pp. 248. 
12 illustrations. London: John Lehmann Ltd., 1948. 125 6d. 


When this book was first published some ten years ago, a reviewer in these 
pages [S.G.M., 1938, 54 (5) : 298-299] pointed out many historical inaccuracies in 
the authors’ account of Edinburgh which one might have expected to see revised 
in a second edition. But almost all of these inaccuracies still stand: the story of 
the Black Boar’s head and the slaughter of the Douglases; of the Marquis of 
Montrose reviled by Argyll and his family from the balcony of Moray House— 
which was not on his route to the scaffold ; the confusion of the National Covenant 
with the Covenant of James VI ; and soon. The character of Lord Bothwell and 
of many others of the “ Presbyterian”? party are shown in a very partial and 
inaccurate light, and these and other mistakes make the book still one which the 
real student of history must take with a grain of salt. He will find it, however, 
entertaining, especially in the last chapters, for the authors are at their best in 
describing the art and architecture of the city, and in their description of the visit 
of George IV in 1822 there is much of interest. : 
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The Royal Burgh of Edinburgh. By Wo.r Scummt and RicHarp Morea. 7x8}. 
Pp. 32. Illustrated. Edinburgh: The Outlook Tower Association. Oliver 
and Boyd Ltd., 1948. 55. 


This is an unusually interesting booklet on Edinburgh. Stimulated in particular 
by the accounts of Sir Patrick Geddes and Sir Frank Mears, it is an attempt, say its 
editors, “ to illustrate some of the main features of the city by showing their origin 
and life in the past.” The buildings selected for description are presented in the 
order in which they were founded. Blaeu’s 1654 map of “ Edenburgh Fyrth ” 
precedes the series of attractive and uncommon photographs, and there is much 
unusual historical information in the letterpress accompanying each illustration 
which will be new to many of Edinburgh’s citizens. The book is an attractive gift 
for Scotland’s friends overseas. 1 Wada. 


The English Counties Ilustrated. Advisory Editor: C. E. M. Joap. 9x6. Pp. 512. 
Photographs. Drawings by Lindley Searle, E. Wigglesworth, and W. Savage. 
Pictorial county maps by F. D. Blake. London: Odhams Press Ltd., 1948. 
125 6d. 


One of the best book bargains for 1948 is this excellent publication on the 
English counties. It is much more than a mere guide book. Each shire of England 
is described with inside knowledge by an authority on the subject. For instance, 
Sir William Beach Thomas deals with Hertford and Huntingdon, Richard Church 
with Kent, John Betjeman with Berkshire, Sir Norman Birkett with the Lakes— 
which have a separate section to themselves, and other writers of note combine to 
make this a remarkable description of every aspect of the English countryside. The 
book is copiously illustrated and the photographs are as charming as the delightful 
essays. A book to buy and to keep on the library shelf for reference and general 
information. UAV er 


On Trust for the Nation. By CLoucH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 9}x7. Pp. 168. Drawings 
by Barbara Jones. Photographs. 4 maps. London: Paul Elek (Publishers) 
Lid., 1947. 255. 


With its maps showing the properties held or protected by the National Trust 
for England, its artistic photographs and charming drawings, this first volume 
descriptive of the properties is one to be warmly welcomed. To read it is to dip at 
random into the history of Britain from the days of Stonehenge to those of Bernard 
Shaw, a story of enthralling interest told in the vivid language of its architect-author. 
‘** What a people !”’ hecries. ‘‘ We blithely deface the natural beauty of our country, 
we treat our architectural and historical heritage with ignorant negligence as of no 
account. Until such time as we shall have grown up out of our present phase of 
barbarism to a more adult and civilised set of values, it is well indeed that we have 
at least had the sense to give the Trust our power of attorney and authority to place 
such of our national treasures, as may be, out of our destructive reach.” 

The story of the Trust is indeed a noble and a noteworthy one, from the first 
acquisition, a little plot of four and a half acres on the lovely coast of Merioneth, 
to the cliffs of Land’s End, it is a heartening saga which is being retold every day 
in our midst. Mr. Williams-Ellis’s fine account will do much to make it a better- 
known one amongst its beneficiaries, the common people of England. La kde 


Companion into Cheshire. By J. H. INcram. 7}%5. Pp. xiit228. 15 plates. 
End-paper sketch map. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1947. 10s 6d. 


Wirrall, Chester, the country between the Mersey and Cheshire Dee, Delamere 
Forest and the southern uplands, the Weaver valley, Merseyside, the eastern edge 
of the plain, the sources of the Mersey, the eastern uplands, and Macclesfield Forest, 
and the southern borders of Cheshire are replete with features of interest to the 
geographer, to the archaeologist and historian, and to the intelligent rambler. The 
visitor to the county, and the arm-chair traveller, too, will find this book to be an 
agreeable and stimulating companion. Though a good map would be preferable 
to the decorative end-paper provided, this is an attractive volume of an attractive 
series. Whee ly 1S. 
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My Caves. By Norsert Casteret. Translated by R. L. G. Irving. 84x54. Pp. 
xi+172. 26 illustrations. London: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1947. 15s. 


After reading this book one feels that M. Casteret has been fully justified in 
giving it a title which, at first sight, suggests that he holds a monopoly of cave- 
exploring. But so in a way he does, having explored over seven hundred caves and 
pot-holes in Europe and Africa. In My Caves he writes directly only of his particular 
and best-known ground, the Pyrenees. Since, as he himself admits, many of the 
caves are tucked away in isolated places, it is regrettable that no sketch map has 
been included to indicate at least their approximate location. 

The specialist can learn much indirectly from what is not by any means a 
scientific text book: of the movement of underground water, and of caves in general, 
and also of the habits of cave bats. M. Casteret sets out to convey some of the 
thrill and the exhilaration of descent into the depths of the earth, and in this he is 
eminently successful. RoMaP. 


The Mediterranean. By ANDRE£ SiecFRieD. ‘Translated from the French by Doris 
Hemming. 8x5}. Pp. 221. 37 figs. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1948. 
tos 6d. 


This short study of the Mediterranean as “a civilisation and a highway ” is 
written with the brilliance we expect from Siegfried’s pen. As a Frenchman, he 
writes as a member of a Latinised, yet not quite a Mediterranean, nation: he sees 
the landscape partly as a native, yet even more with the fresh eye of a traveller. 

Writing after the Liberation, he is warmly appreciative of ‘‘ dear old England’s 

. magnificent réle.”” He appears to accept unquestioningly the strategy based 
upon Gibraltar-Malta-Suez which was undoubtedly valid before the bombing plane 
turned the Mediterranean from a sea into what some strategists now feel to be a 
Great Lake. May not the author’s sparkling phrases adorn a mode of thought no 
longer true for the times? Four great new factors are hardly mentioned : (1) The 
change from the growth of population during the later nineteenth century, with 
the new resources of industry in the north west and irrigation in the south east, to 
over-population now. (2) The growing consciousness of the peasantry that they must 
seek economic, not merely national, freedom. (3) The rising influence of two 
renewed peoples, one small and at the heart of the eastern sea, the other large and 
enveloping the north-east fringe: Israel and the Soviet peoples. (4) The part of 
the U.S.A. in the air-based strategy of oil—an omission surprising by one to whom 
North America is so well known. An iG: 


¢ 


Le Lac de Neuchétel. By ARCHIBALD QuaRTIER. 8$x7. Pp. 164. 15 figs. 2 maps. 
Mémoires de la Société Neuchateloise de Géographie, Vol. 1. Neuchatel : 
Les Editions de la Baconniére, 1948. 12 //r. 


La Société Neuch&teloise de Géographie and the author are to be congratulated 
on the publication of this monograph, the first of a new series of research memoirs 
to be issued in addition to the Bulletin of the Société, now in its fifty-fifth year. The 
geography, hydrography, and history of the Lake of Neuchatel are here treated in 
considerable detail, as are precipitation in the lake basin and the régime of the lake. 
Fisheries are discussed in relation to fluctuations of the water level. This careful 
work is accompanied by an excellent map (1 : 200,000), reduced from the Dufour 
map sheet of the region, and by one hundred and eighty bibliographical references. 

A Bie 5 Bi 


Jahrbuch der dsterreichischen Wissenschaft. 1. 1947-48. By VERBANDKOMMISSION 
OsTERREICHISCHER WISSENSCHAFT. 73X5. Pp. 352. Wien: Osterreich- 
ischer Bundesverlag, 1948. $3.50. 


In 1945 the Austrian Academy of Sciences appointed a committee for the collec- 
tion and co-ordination of information concerning cultural organisations and in- 
stitutes in Austria. The work of this committee has resulted in the publication of the 
first issue of this year book, which is divided into sections dealing with cultural 
authorities, the Academy of Sciences, universities and colleges, archives, libraries, 
museums and collections, technical institutes, scientific institutes, periodicals, and 
publishers. An impressive record of the cultural status of Austria. - Jitlcgke 
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The Sand Kings of Oman. By Raymonp O’SHEA. 8} x5}. Pp. xx+209. 16 illus- 
trations. Map and end-paper sketch maps. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1947. 128 6d. 

_ This is a narrative of life spent during 1944-45 in Oman, as Commander of the 
air base at Sharjah. The author, keenly interested in Arab life, went out of his 
way to observe all he could of native society. He was also able to undertake a 
journey into the hinterland of Oman—the famous Rub al Khali. 

Mr. O’Shea’s book is vivid and entertaining, and is enlivened by a succession 

of personalities ; we can obtain an intimate picture of Service and native life in a 

corner of the world which is still largely mediaeval, where slavery and brigandage 

persist, and life is too often brutish and short. One might not altogether agree with 
the publishers, however, when they claim that the book is in the tradition of Doughty, 

Philby, and Bertram Thomas. W. B. F. 


The Expansion of Europe into the Far East. By Sir Joun T. Pratr. 74x43. Pp. 218. 
4 sketch maps. London: Sylvan Press Ltd., 1947. tos 6d. 

The author confines himself mainly to China, the goal of early European traders ; 
and, in particular, to the problem created by Japanese aggression and the rival 
ambitions of the various powers, including the United States. He concludes with 
a consideration of the complications produced by the development of Chinese 
Communism, a result of the fourth, and present, stage of Russian policy. 

This volume represents the substance of eight lectures delivered to history 
students at Cambridge University in 1946 and 1947. There are two reasons why it 
is a masterly survey of the events, personalities and policies of four-and-a-half 
centuries. Firstly, the Chinese way of thought is interpreted throughout. From 
the first chapter—‘‘ The Clash of Ideals ’’—the underlying theme is the divergent 
patterns along which western and Chinese civilisations have developed. In par- 
ticular, ‘‘ their different conceptions of the nature and function of law” resulted in 
eighteenth-century Europe refusing to recognise the Chinese as civilised. ‘“‘ Now 
the wheel has come full circle. . . . In the twentieth century Europe is inclining 
towards the Chinese view that it is not the rule of law but the sense of responsibility 
in human conduct that makes human society possible.’? Secondly, Sir John writes 
with authority and with personal knowledge of current problems of the Far East. 
Having joined the Consular Service in China just after her first defeat by Japan, 
he has been in close touch with Chinese and Japanese affairs for fifty years. 

The student of Political Geography will find this small volume particularly 
valuable in providing the historical background to a vital and current problem. 
The excellent summaries of chapters, the notes and index, makes quick reference 
possible. W. M. D. 


China Awake. By Rosert PAyne. 8x5}. Pp. xii+424. Decorative end-paper 
map. London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1947. 159. 

The well-known author was a professor in one of the universities of Peking 
which was evacuated to the far south-west corner of China on the advance of the 
Japanese. The book is in the form of a diary, but the recordings are far from being 
stereotyped or commonplace. It is packed full of interest and shows a great breadth 
of outlook on the part of the author. It is full of surprises : the beauties of nature ; 
numerous pen-portraits of friends, leaders, and others ; Chinese history, poetry, 
and art; and, always, the students and the people, with whom he had a great 
sympathy. 

Talks with prominent Chinese professors and others show clearly that they 
believe their country will rise again. Here are two quotations from such talks : 
** Someone will have to take the moderate path—we simply cannot watch China 
being torn between two extremes.”’ ‘“‘ You must have faith in China! The war 
will end some day, and what then? Then, we shall build a state we can be proud 
of.’ The account of the author’s visit to the Communist headquarters is most 
interesting. One of the leaders there told him that Chinese Communists are not 
like Communists elsewhere. One leader said, ‘‘ Chinese Communism is democracy 
plus capital.” 
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Problems of African Development. By T. R. BATTEN. 745. Part I. Land and Labour. 
Pp. viii+178. Part II. Government and People. Pp. viiit180. 4 end-paper 
sketch maps. London: Oxford University Press, 1948. Each part 3s 6d. 

For those who have neither the time nor opportunity to keep au fait with the 
many developments in the Colonial Empire, this little book provides an admirable 
summary of the present position. The author has long personal experience of both 
British East and West Africa, but comparisons with Empires of other powers are 
neglected, to the detriment of the present book. So much is compressed into little 
space, too, that over-simplification often occurs, particularly in respect to criticism 
of British policy. It is necessary to note that the author is a government servant 
and, as such, subject under Colonial Regulations to censorship of his published 
opinions. 

The author’s deep sympathy for the African does not deter him from trenchant 
criticism, and in this respect the judgments expressed represent perhaps the main 
original contribution he makes to the subject. He maintains, as few Europeans 
succeed in doing, a clear, unbiased standpoint, avoiding the common extremes of 
mawkish sentimentality, good-natured contempt, or weary distrust. 

The book is not geographical in its approach, but the first volume in particular 
conveys many of the fundamentals necessary for an understanding of African geo- 
graphy. There are no illustrations and the binding is paper only. R. M. 


In Search of South Africa. By H. V. Morton. 7$x5. Pp. xiii+368. 16 illustrations. 
2maps. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1948. 10s 6d. 
H. V. Morton has made yet another journey in search of yet another country. 
The history of South Africa is interwoven with the present, and the author’s keen 
observation and power of description are at their best. B.D» B: 


AMERICA 


The Highland Heart in Nova Scotia. By Nei MacNeiw. 8x53. Pp. vit1g99. End- 
paper sketch maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. $2.75. 

In his racy descriptions of life among the natives of Washabuckt on the Bras d’Or 
Lakes of Nova Scotia, Mr. MacNeil retells in vivid fashion the story of its settle- 
ments in 1818 by the MacNeils and Macleans of Barra, and the doings of their 
descendants, who still retain their Gaelic language, humour, legends, and even 
ghosts. It would seem that the Scottish Folklore Society might find Nova Scotia a 
richer field for research than the Hebrides of to-day. The reader is grateful to 
Mr. NacNeil for his descriptions of life on the farm where he spent his happy boy- 
hood under the stern supervision of ‘‘ Grandfather,’ and for the glimpses of fine if 
rugged Scots types. It is also unusual and refreshing to find that he puts in a good 
word for the much abused fly, for the author made friends with one he called 
“* Billy,” a model of cleanliness and “‘a right decent and interesting fellow.” 


I. W. H. 


Bering’s Successors, 1745-1780 : Contributions of Peter Simon Pallas to the History of 
Russian Exploration towards Alaska. By JAmes R. MAsTerson and HELEN 
Brower. 9x6. Pp. viitg6. 4 maps. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1948. $2.00. 

This book first appeared as articles in the 1947 issues of the Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly. ‘They afford English translations, edited with copious notes, of various 
post-Bering fur-hunting expeditions in the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. Formerly, 
most of these records were available only in Russian and German. R.N.R.B. 


Rocky Mountains. By Frank S. SMytHe. 11$xg. Pp. 149. 16 plates in colour. 
48 monochrome plates. London : Adam and Charles Black Ltd., 1948. 30s. 
This is essentially a remarkably well produced collection of illustrations, con- 

sisting of black-and-white and coloured plates, accompanied by apt notes on the 

Rockies in general and the illustrations in particular. As was to be expected from 

Mr. Smythe, the photographs are well selected and well taken. ‘ Asi. 
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The Sunlit Caribbean. By Avec WaucH. 8}x5}. Pp. 127. 17 photographs. End- 
paper sketch maps. London: Evans Brothers Ltd., 1948. 8s 6d. 


The foreword begins with the phrase ‘‘ This book is for the tourist.’ Indeed 
itis! Depending on whether one has already toured or is about to tour the Carib- 
bean this little volume captures or recaptures for one that indefinable and sunlit 
nostalgic atmosphere that only the Caribbean exudes. Though one’s knowledge 
of the islands be not greatly enhanced, one is “ definitely in the picture” after 
reading Mr. Waugh’s book. lata Males dm fs 


The Grasslands of Latin America. By G. M. RosEvEaRE. 9$x7}. Pp.291. 9 plates. 
15 maps. 4 tables. Bibliography. Imperial Bureau of Pastures and Field 
Crops, Bulletin 36. Aberystwyth: Central Sales Branch, Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux, 1948. 20s. 


In this well produced Bulletin, natural grasslands are grouped under four types : 
good natural grassland, cool mountain grasslands, semi-arid grazings, and savannas. 
Other aspects are not neglected, such as the temporary ley, poisonous and useless 
plants, erosion of soil, animal grazing, management of grasslands, botanical research, 
and government activities in promoting the full efficiency of these grazings. It is a 
sobering thought that the ancient Indian civilisations had a real and practical grasp 
of the problem of soil erosion and were successful in preventing erosion. ‘ White’ 
men are not nearly so clever as they sometimes imagine they are. 

Both the area and the subject are vast. Naturally information must be con- 
densed in order to fit size and space available in modern publication, but there is 
more than sufficient for the reader wishing to glean information, and if more is 
required, there is ample literature to choose from in the references. Produced for 
the use of agrostologists, and in particular for ‘ grasslanders,’ this publication contains 
an enormous amount of information, much of which will be of great value to 
geographers. Ee W.ok: 


OCEANIA 


Matthew Flinders’ Narrative of his Voyage in the Schooner ‘ Francis,’ 1789. Notes on 
Flinders, Bass, the Wreck of the Sidney Cove, etc., by GEOFFREY RAwson. 
124x7%. Pp. 100. Map. Engravings by John Buckland Wright. London: 
The Golden Cockerel Press, 1946. 845. 


The Golden Cockerel Press has produced a most attractive volume displaying 
the printer’s and binder’s art to advantage. Excellent engravings represent an 
artist’s impressions of the events described. The paper is mould-made of a pleasing 
grey and the text well set out within wide margins. 

The voyage of the Francis was made to the wreck of the Sydney Cove, lost on one 
of the Furneaux Group. Flinders was only a passenger. ‘This is the first time his 
account of the voyage has been reproduced from the original manuscript now in 
the custody of the Public Library of Victoria. Indirect interest attached to this 
voyage is that the Sydney Cove was on passage from Calcutta to Sydney on the initial 
attempt to open up a trade between India and Australia. 

Reproduction of Flinders’ narrative and its foreword occupy only nineteen pages 
out of a hundred. Twenty-one are allocated to a description of the Sydney Cove’s 
fatal venture, relevant and of considerable value. More than a quarter of the book 
is apportioned to Bass and his pioneer passage through the strait now bearing his 
name. Between the discovery of Bass Strait and the voyage of the Francis there 
appears to be no connection. Even more irrelevant to the main theme are sections 
devoted to Flinders’ adventures in 1801-1803. On the other hand, some account 
of Flinders’ and Bass’ circumnavigation of Tasmania in the Norfolk would have 
made the book a cohesive record of voyages of exploration to the south of Sydney 
during the years 1797-1798. Considerable additions are made to our knowledge of 
the early career of George Bass, but the reader would like to know that he sub- 
sequently took to trading from Sydney—first to the Pacific islands and later to South 
America—and that he probably died in prison after arrest on a charge of smuggling. 

A good map lurks right at the end of the volume, but is not mentioned in the 
list of contents, Co ReaV. G, 
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Australia: Its Resources and Development. Edited by G. L. Woop. Foreword by 
W. S. Robinson. 84x5}. Pp. xviit+334. 30 maps and diagrams. 28 plates. 
End-paper sketch map. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. $4.00, 
or 205. 


This book is a series of essays by some twenty-one authors—a co-operative 
survey of the economic resources of Australia and their development. Some aspects 
of government policy which bear upon the Australian economy are reviewed as well 
as the main elements of the national wealth : physical resources, population, agri- 
culture, industry, and power. A common approach by the many different authors 
gives unity to the book as a whole. Its aim is to record the Australian achievement, 
to point the problems, and suggest plans and possibilities for the future. Though not 
in any sense a geography of Australia, this is a useful source book, illustrated with 
maps, statistics, and photographs. Two chapters—Climate and the Peopling of 
Australia, and Australia in the Pacific—are geographical essays written by lecturers 
in geography at Australian universities. B. D. B. 


Tahiti Landfall. By Wiuutam S. Stone. 84x5%. Pp. x+262. 32 photographs. 
Decorations by Nicholas Mordvinoff. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co. Ltd., N.pD. 155. 


This book is written from the standpoint of a temporary resident who found 
conditions idyllic. The superb photographic illustrations are the work of artists, 
but make no contribution towards helping the reader to visualise the island of 
Tahiti, its peoples, and how they live. C.R.V. G. 


POLAR REGIONS 


Dark Companion. By BRADLEY Rosinson. 8x5%$. Pp. 256. 6 photographs. End- 
paper sketch maps. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1948. tos 6d. 


Henson was Peary’s coloured companion—not his servant—in all his Arctic 
expeditions, except the first, and his sole companion on the last lap from latitude 87° 
47’ N to the Pole and back to Grant Land. Peary put implicit trust in him, and he 
was devoted to Peary. He certainly became a master of sledging technique and of 
Eskimo means of hunting. 

The author of this rather dramatic life of Henson feels that justice was never done 
to Peary’s companion. That is true, for colour prejudice told. The book remedies 
that oversight and, though it does not contain anything new about Peary’s voyages, 
justifies publication, RN Ras. 


The Coast of Northeast Greenland, with Hydrographic Studies in the Greenland Sea. The 
Louise A. Boyd Arctic Expeditions of 1937 and 1938. By Loutszk A. Boyp. 
Contributions by R. F. Fiint, J. M. LeRoy, H. J. Oostine, F. A. Buuwer, 
F, E. BRonner, A. J. HItFerty, AticE Eastwoop, and the U.S. Coast AND 
Grzopetic Survey. Introduction by Rear-Admiral Edward H. Smith, U.S. 
Coast Guard. 10x6}. Pp. xii+339. 194 figs. 12 plates (maps and pano- 
ramas). American Geographical Society Special Publication No. 30. New 
York : American Geographical Society, 1948. 


Miss Boyd has organised, financed, and travelled with seven expeditions to the 
Arctic, mainly to the east of Greenland and to Jan Mayen, at first in the sealer 
Hobby and later in the Veslekari. On all these expeditions she took photographs of 
great beauty and high value, as well as gave passage to scientific staff. On the coast 
of East Greenland Miss Boyd’s expeditions have charted and explored from lat. 72° 
to 78° N in greater or less detail. In addition to her own detailed and richly illus- 
trated narrative there are papers in geology, geomorphology, hydrographic survey, 
tidal observations, and botany. 

In an accompanying case there are valuable hydrographic charts of the Green- 
land Sea (1 : 2,000,000) and of East Greenland waters and Jan Mayen waters 
(1: 500,000). These, with long series of echo soundings, are among the most 
valuable contents of the work, though unfortunately the data do not go far enough 
north to throw light on the Nansen Ridge between Spitsbergen and Greenland. 


~R.N.R. B. 
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This Great and Wide Sea. By R. E. Coxer. 9x6. Pp. xviit+325. 23 figs. 91 photo- 
graphs. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1947. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. $5.00, or 275 6d. 


As described by the author, this attractive, well illustrated, and well documented 
volume is “a relatively brief, comprehensive, and not too technical presentation of 
some of the basic phenomena of the seas in their physical, dynamic, and biological 
aspects.”” A remarkable degree of co-ordination among these several aspects, 
hitherto pursued more or less independently, is also achieved. 

Written from an American viewpoint, some statements do not altogether accord 
with ideas and practice in Europe. Insulating water-bottles, for instance, are still 
extensively used, with advantage in certain respects, for the collection of sea-water 
samples at subsurface levels. Again, quoting from another writer, the author 
apparently concurs in the view that ‘‘ temperature is less directly important in the 
sea than on land since there is no great danger of injurious extremes being reached.” 
Twice within twenty years, large numbers of commercial food-fishes have been 
destroyed in the North Sea by the influx of extremely cold ice and snow water from 
the neighbouring continental land mass. These, however, are very minor points 
in an excellent book for both the student and the general reader. aber: 


The Ocean. By F. D. OMMANNEY. 634}. Pp. ix+238. 12 figs. 4 plates. Home 
University Library, 203. London: Oxford University Press, 1949. 5s. 

An introduction to the science of oceanography with the stress on the biological 
side, accurate and pleasantly written: a valuable addition to the introductory 
scientific volumes of the day. It is a new book and has no relation, except in title, 
to Sir John Murray’s volume in the original Home University Library, though 
Murray as one of the founders of oceanography has frequent mention. 

Only minor criticisms need be offered. Thule of Pytheas only doubtfully was 
the Shetlands, and Spitsbergen and Fraserburgh should not have a medial z. The 
limit of deep-sea trawling is not 1500 fathoms: the Scotia on several occasions 
trawled in well over 2000 fathoms. Surely American whaling persisted long after 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The relation of Atlantic water to the Plymouth 
herring fishery is noted, but not its effect on the dying pilchard fishery. These, 
however, are only trivial slips easily adjustable in the later editions which will 
assuredly be called for. There are a few maps and illustrations, and a short biblio- 
graphy. R. N. R. B. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Regions and Nations of the World. By Eart E, Lackey and Estuer S. ANDERSON. 
11x84. Pp. xix+489. 2938 illustrations. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
Inc., 1946. Reprinted, 1947. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 26s. 

Designed for use in a one-year course in colleges and universities, this volume 
contains a study of the North American continent on the basis of the physiographic 
unit—a method of teaching used by the authors for over a decade in the United 

States. In other parts of the earth the physiographic regions are explored as an 

approach to the introduction of the more complete treatment according to nations. 

Naturally, the United States of America are treated in detail, but the British Isles 

get little space. At the end of the study of each country the past and the critical 

problems of the present are briefly surveyed. 
The illustrations are good, and the scenery-type maps are very useful. In spite 
of one or two slips, this is a very attractive book for reference. XY Ee 


Exercises in the Geography of Europe. By Wirti1am O. BLANCHARD. 103x8}. Pp. 
ix+93. Physiographic diagram. Outline maps. 77 tables. Boston, Mass. : 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. London: George G. Harrap and Co. 
LAKo bs Ge 
This is simply a collection of exercises and questions on the geography of Europe, 
together with useful statistical tables. If a student can answer all these questions, 
he will have an adequate knowledge of the Continent to pass any Serine sons 
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Real Geography. Book IV. Asia. By J. FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., and ERNEST YOUNG, B.SC. 
84x6. Pp. v+103. 64 figs. London: George Philip and Son Ltd., 1948. 
35 gd. 
This is one book of a satisfactory series. The idea of “ spot studies” in the 
examination of the geography of a continent is a very good one, and pupils find 
that geography by this method is indeed “ real.” Jo eG 1 


A Geography of West Africa, with Special Reference to the Colonies of British West Africa. 
By H. Datumorg, M.A., B.LITT. 73x43. Pp. ix+113. 17 illustrations. 16 
maps and diagrams. Lagos: Church Missionary Society. London and 
Redhill: United Society for Christian Literature, Lutterworth Press. Third 
edition revised, 1948. 35. 


Though the third edition of this little school book is quite up to date in regard 
to statistics and information generally, the approach still remains one so out-moded 
as scarcely now to be regarded as geographical at all. So much, however, is com- 
pressed into this small space that the book is not without value as a minor reference 
source. 


Geography of Nigeria. By C. T. Quinn-Younc and T. HERDMAN. 7$%5._ Pp. 
vii+219. 75 figs. London: Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd. Second edition, 


1948. 59. 


Teachers who expect to find a geography of Nigeria, as the title suggests, will 
have to content themselves with using it as a source book for some of the information 
they would otherwise have to seek in various government publications, but they 
will have to collate this material for themselves, as the treatment is only slightly 
geographical. Unfortunately, too, there are errors of fact, ranging from a descrip- 
tion of the great granite rocks in Lagos breakwater as “‘ concrete blocks ”’ to the 
application of the adjective “‘ fertile ” to the soils of Iboland at a time when their 
impoverishment is a serious menace. 

A more accurate title would be ‘‘ Geography for Nigeria,” since nearly one-third 
of the space is occupied by general geographical topics, and in the preface it is 
offered for use in Nigerian schools. It is feared, however, that its service will not 
be great in this respect either, for while, in general, dificult matters are merely 
touched on, the simpler ones are explained at length. Again, there are errors of 
fact, for example, ‘“‘ One peculiar feature of waves is that no matter what the 
direction of the wind they always approach the coast directly, that is their crests 
are parallel to the coastline.”” The English is often far from clear. 


GENERAL 


Les Fondements de la Géographie humaine. By Max Sorre. 10x63}. Vol. I. Les 
Fondements biologiques. Pp. 447. 31 figs. Vol. II, Part 1. Les Fondements 
techniques. Pp. 608. 35 figs. Paris: Armand Colin. Vol. I. Second edition, 
1947. 370 fr. Vol. II, 1948. 1100//r. 


These, the first two volumes of a triad still to be completed, are the fruit of a 
life lived at a high level of geographical thinking, linked to responsibilities as a 
university principal, in which techniques of living were constantly applied to pro- 
blems of long- and short-term range. The work reflects intensive, concrete know- 
ledge derived from the survey of the author’s early university environment, that of 
Montpellier, linked to a world-view. It draws together wide reading, referred to 
in excellent annotated bibliographies, supplemented to date in the second edition 
of volume I. 

The first volume is formed of three ‘ books’: Climate and Man ; the Living 
Environment and Food-supply ; and the Human Organism in its struggle against 
the living environment. Thus the general plan unfolds the vital foundations of 
expanding life, of diet, shelter, and clothing, before attacking the problem of the 
“pathogenic complex’ of disease. After noting the need for recognition of the 
part of mind and spirit in the making of human life by man, it concludes by stressing 
the need for clarification of the ‘ optimum’ of life. A foundation of life is not 
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discussed, yet as important as climate and weather is that of relief and land-forms 
in their manifold relationships to life. ‘ Land-forms’ are too commonly studied 
with a specialised geological bias, and a statement is called for on the fundamental 
question of ‘ecological’ and human siting. Topographical maps or block- 
diagrams, significant of the assembly of factors in type-localities and sites, are absent. 
The two types of illustration bear out the author’s emphasis, being mainly graphs 
of rhythm or change, and valuable new distribution maps on a continental or 
world scale. 

In the second volume the biological perspective is reversed. In the manifold 
diversity of things which make up the living world, the human habitat, we see a 
single force, ‘the genius of man.’ So Sorre begins with a truism: the geographic 
imprint of human activity results from the application of energy to the trans- 
formation of matter in space and—since man is a social being—in a given social 
environment. Hence this volume begins ‘with social technics’: The expression 
is understood in the widest sense, from the functioning of rudimentary groups to 
that of the complex ‘syndication’ of energy, economic and political, which 
characterises our epoch, and which is so powerful that it masks the factors of natural 
environment. There follows the technics and geography of energy, human and 
animal, and physical. This in turn leads to the conquest of space, from the choosing 
of routes to their making, and from the migrations of unaided creatures to the 
speeding up in transport, of things, men and ideas. 

We must await the publication of the third volume to see the conclusion of the 
whole, but this much can be said: Sorre’s second approach, from the social to the 
mechanical, is a needed corrective to geography when isolated from scientific 
sociology. For if geography is explicitly the study of the relationships of man to 
environment, then implicitly, its correlative is the study of the relationships of man 
to man, in that environment. Far from forgetting the study of society, pretending 
to replace it, human geography must recognise our need for it. 

If a criticism may be ventured, it is that the book’s manifold discussion some- 
times calls for restatement of elementary, but fundamental, fact. A superstructure 
is sometimes discussed at length when the foundation calls for a briefsketch. Without 
altering the purpose of the book—which is ‘ not a treatise or manual,’ but a dis- 
cussion—restatement of the known would help us to advance with the author to 
the margins of the unknown. The author assumes wide knowledge, a compliment 
not every enquiring reader or reviewer may feel he deserves. But it is the great 
quality of the book that each tentative conclusion is put forward as the starting- 
point for new enquiry. It is a thinker’s book, written with knowledge, insight, and 
realism. It must prove a powerful stimulus to the advance of geography where 
synthesis is most called for : the field of society in its living environment. ae 


The British Empire. Edited by Hector BouitHo. Contributors: J. B. ARcurr, 
K. Brap.ey, O. T. DussEx, W. Eccieston, W. J. Grant, EvspeTH Hux ey, 
L. Kennepy, Sir Harry Luxe, D. E. McKenzie, R. Marrs, J. Mockrorp, 
J. Porr-Hennessy, O. Rutter, N. THomson, Berta Sipney Wootr (Lady 
SoutHorn). 8x5}. Pp. ix+246. 178 illustrations. End-paper sketch 
maps. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1947-48. 215. 


A composite work, containing twenty articles by experts on the various parts of 
the Empire, this book was completed just before the most recent changes in India 
and Burma. Too many of us in Britain know little of the history, and not a great 
deal about the present state of the Dominions and Colonies, of the neglect that too 
often marred our relations with them in the past, of the great progress made in later 
times towards the realisation of our responsibilities in the way of improved services 
of every kind, and of the deliberate education of native peoples with a view to their 
ultimate enjoyment of self-government. . 

Though much has been done in these directions, most of the writers make it very 
clear that there is no ground for smugness, and that much remains that can be 
achieved only with the increased and lasting enlightenment of ourselves at home. 
This book is a splendid contribution to that end. What the authors have managed 
to convey in the space allowed them is remarkable. Their competence in their 
several departments is obvious. R. T. C. 
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Great Adventures and Explorations from Earliest Times to the Present, as told by the Explorers 
themselves. Edited, with an introduction and comments, by VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON, with the collaboration of Orrve RaTHBUN WiLcox. 8}X53. 
Pp. xii+788. 18 sketch maps and end-paper maps by Richard Edes Harrison. 
London : Robert Hale Ltd., 1947. 255. 

In a bulky volume Mr. Stefansson has collected the essential facts of the great 
pioneer explorers who between them have made known the main features of land 
and water of the globe. He begins with Pytheas and Ottar, and ends with Amundsen 
and Scott. His plan is to let the travellers tell their own tales in lengthy extracts 
from their own accounts, and just enough of added text to introduce the man and 
his work. Polar regions, north and south, get full attention, but not more than the 
plan of the book warrants. 

Apart from its wide interest, the book is useful in providing authentic documents 
on many voyages. It will take its place as an indispensable work on the history of 
exploration. R.N. R.B. 


Ancient Greek Mariners. By WALTER WoopBuRN Hype. 84x5$. Pp. xi+360. 
5 maps. New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. $5.00. 

This book suffers from an inadequate title, since its scope is not limited to the 
Greeks. The work of all the ancient seafaring peoples of the Mediterranean— 
Greeks, Phoenicians, Carthaginians—is covered with the same thoroughness and 
detail. Ancient Greek Mariners is an exhaustive work, the product of much scholarship 
and research. Unfortunately, it often becomes not very readable, tending to be 
little more than a catalogue of place-names. This shortcoming, probably inevitable 
unless the author is willing to fill his book with conjecture, is caused by the loss of 
most of the Greek geographical writings and by the refusal of the Semites to commit 
the record of their discoveries to paper or its equivalent. 

The shores beyond the Mediterranean and Black Sea known, or partly known, 
to the ancient Greeks can be described as the coast of the Indian Ocean from South 
China to Kenya, and that of the Atlantic, from North Britain to somewhere between 
Sierra Leone and the head of the Gulf of Guinea. The eastern side of the North 
Sea had probably been visited, the Canaries were known and probably Madeira, 
and a Phoenician voyage around Africa from east to west has been recorded. In 
the reputed voyages of Jason and of Odysseus, Mr. Hyde finds the sifting of fact 
from myth virtually an impossibility. 

Ancient Greek Mariners will certainly rank as a standard book of reference. 


GCaRan.aG: 


The Fever Bark Tree: The Pageant of Quinine. By M. L. Duran-REYNALS. 7$X5. 
Pp. 251. London: W. H. Allen and Co. Ltd., 1947. 8s 6d. 

Surely no other drug has had so romantic a history as quinine, the malaria cure 
which won acceptance so slowly, meanwhile bringing to some of its sponsors fame 
and fortune, to others, poverty and death. Malaria, which still attacks millions of 
people every year, has had a long history since it slew Alexander the Great and 
helped to precipitate the fall of Rome. The pageant of quinine is a story worth. 
telling, and in this book it is unfolded in all its absorbing details. It is a history of 
one of mankind’s greatest scourges and of the valiant fight against it by a succession 
of devoted scientists. This fascinating account deserves to be widely read by all 
those who are interested in human welfare. 


FRANCIS SYDNEY SMYTHE 


By his appreciation of mountains and skill in mountaineering, Frank S. Smythe 
acquired renown. In 1931 he was awarded the Mungo Park Medal, and by his recent 


death at the age of forty-nine years, this Society has sustained the loss of a friend 
no less than that of a favourite lecturer and author. 


VANS DUNLOP SCHOLARSHIP 


The Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Geography (1949) has been awarded to Mr. 
A. T. A. LEARMONTH, M.A., University of Edinburgh. : 


PROCEEDINGS III 


LAUREATION OF THE HON. EDITOR 


The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws of the University of St. Andrews was 
conferred on Miss IsopeL Wyte Hurcuison, F.R.8.¢.s., on June goth, 1949. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 


MEETINGs oF CounciL were held on 26th April, 21st June, and 1gth July, 1949, 
the President presiding. 


Awards.—The Scottish Universities Medal was awarded to GrorcE S. PETERS, 
First Place, General Classes, 1948-49, University College, Dundee, St. Andrews 
University ; ALBERT G. Cuoyce, for distinguished work in the Junior Honours 
Class, 1948-49, Glasgow University ; CHARLEs Martin Retru, for distinguished work 
in the Ordinary Class, 1948-49, Aberdeen University ; Miss H1Ltary M. Dona.p, 
for general excellence throughout the Honours Course, Edinburgh University. 


Honorary Corresponding Members.—The following have been appointed Honorary 
Corresponding Members :— 


Australia . : : . Prof. J. MAcDonaLp Ho.mes, Sydney. 

Canada . ; : . Dr. J. Wrerorp Watson, Geographic Bureau, 
Ottawa. 

France ; ; 4 . Prof. A. V. PERPILLOU, Paris. 

Germany (West) : . Prof. Cart Trott, Bonn. 

India z : . Prof. Kurrtan, Madras. 

Italy : : ; . Prof. F. Mitone, Rome. 

New Zealand . ; . Prof. K. B. CumBERLAND, Auckland. 

Norway . : . . Prof. AxeL Somme, Bergen. 

Portugal . : : . Prof. ORLANDO RiBErIRO, Lisbon. 

Sweden . ; ; . Prof. Erik Lyuncner, Lund. 

Switzerland ; ; . Prof. H. GuTersoun, Zurich. 

RSA. : ; . Prof. H. Mapison KENDALL, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The-Annual General Meeting will be held in the Society’s Rooms in Edinburgh 
on October 4th, 1949, at 4 p.m. 


LECTURE SESSION, 1949-1950 
OctToBER—DECEMBER 1949 
EDINBURGH, Usher Hall 

EvenING MEETINGS, at 7.30 P.M. 


October 13th. The Rt. Hon. Lord INVERCHAPEL, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.M.G., on 
** Journey to Indonesia.’ Illustrated. Lord Inverchapel was 
special envoy to Indonesia in 1946 and Ambassador in U.S.A., 
1946-48. 

November roth. ae Nieveni M.SC., PH.D., on “* Hekla.”’ Illustrated. Dr. 

: Nielsen is Professor of Geography in the University of Copen- 
hagen and has taken part in geographical investigations in 
Iceland since 1923. 

December 15th. Dovucias GUTHRIE, M.D., F.R.C.S.EDIN., on sper, Guatemala 
and Mexico.” Illustrated. A Vice-President of the Society 
and Lecturer on History of Medicine in Edinburgh University, 
Dr. Guthrie completed a tour of Central America in the 


Spring of 1949. 
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Central Hall, Tollcross 
ArTERNOON MEETINGs.—Wednesdays, at 3 P.M. 


October 19th. Brigadier-General A. E. CUMMING, V.C., 0.B.E., M.C., On “* Malaya 
—Now and Then.” Illustrated. 

November end. G. R. G. Kerr, B.sc., on ‘‘ Northern Nigeria.”’ Illustrated. 

November 23rd. KeNNeTH WiLuiAMson, on ‘Life in the Faroe Islands.” 
Illustrated. 

December 7th. Miss I. F. GRANT, LL.D.,on‘* Highland Homesteads.” Illustrated. 


The Society’s Rooms 
GEOGRAPHICAL PAPERS 


A fifth series of meetings has been planned for the coming session and will take 
place monthly at 5 p.m. These meetings will normally include a discussion, and they 
are intended to provide a field not only for trained geographers but for thinkers in 
cognate subjects and for men of affairs who have a contribution to make to 
geographical thought. 

The opening meeting, on October 28th, at 5 p.m., will be addressed by 
Professor ALEXANDER STEVENS, M.A., B.Sc., of Glasgow University, on “‘A 
Notion of a Community.” 

The series of four Discussions of present-day problems in their geographical aspect 
has as its theme “‘ Fuel ” and opens in the Society’s Rooms at 7.30 p.m. on November 
18th, with Mr. R. A. Moors, 0.8.£., of the National Coal Board, Scottish Division, 
leading a discussion on ‘‘ Scottish Coal.” 


Junior MemBers’ MEETINGS 


Six evening meetings, starting at 7.30 p.m., on a Tuesday in each winter month, 
have been arranged for the newly inaugurated ‘‘ Junior ’? members. 


Synod Hall 
Firm SHows FoR YOUNG PEOPLE, at 10.30 A.M. 


Saturdays, December 24th and gist 


GLASGOW, Lyric Theatre, at 7.30 P.M. 


October 17th. The Rt. Hon. Lord INVERCHAPEL, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.M.G., on 
“* Journey to Indonesia.”’ Illustrated. 

November oth. Dr. Niexs Nietsen, on “ Hekla.’”’ Illustrated. 

December 14th. Dr. Doucitas GutHrtz, on “ Peru, Guatemala and Mexico.” 
Illustrated. 


ABERDEEN, 1.M.C.A. Hall, at 7.45 p.m. 


October 12th. The Rt. Hon. The EArt or Wemyss, on “ Basutoland.” TIllus- 
trated. 


November 15th. Dr. Nrexs Nietsen, on “ Hekla.”’ Illustrated. 
December 13th. Brigadier-General A. E. CumMinc, v.c., 0.B.E., M.C., on “‘ Malaya 
—Now and Then.” Illustrated. wt 


DUNDEE, Training College Hall, Park Place, at 7.30 P.M. 


October 11th. The Rt. Hon. The Eart or Wemyss, on “ Basutoland.” Illus- 
trated. 

November 16th. Dr. Nrexs Nrexsen, on “ Hekla.” Illustrated. 

December 14th. Brigadier-General A. E. CumMine, V.C., 0.B.E., M.C., on “ Malaya 
—Now and Then.” Illustrated. 


